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Bm these lines appear a formal armistice 


should have been concluded between Russia 

and Poland, together with an agreement as 
to the main terms of the Peace to be signed later. The 
negotiations appear to have been facilitated by the fact 
that whereas the present Russian Government cares 
very little about the precise position of the common 
frontier, the Polish Government cares very little about 
anything else. The result, we are told, is regarded as 
“completely satisfactory to Poland”; and it well 
may be, since it makes the Warsaw Government masters 
of an area which is about twice the size of ethnographical 
Poland. That such an arrangement can be permanent 
is not conceivable. Sooner or later when Russia gets a 
strong nationalist Government it will be the cause of a 
fresh war; and since Poland has neither accepted the 
ruling of the Supreme Council nor consulted the League 
of Nations, she will not, when the challenge comes, 
be in a position to cal! for the intervention of the League 
in defence of her Eastern frontier. The struggle, how- 
ever, may easily be postponed for some years, and the 
present position in Eastern Europe is undoubtedly such 
that peace at any price is worth while. The situation in 
Russia itself is not at all clear. The reports which 
suggest a general breakdown of the authority of the 
Soviet Government have been lately both more numerous 
and more credible in form. If they are correct we may 
shortly expect to see Bolshevism replaced by anarchy, 
and then—what ? Really reliable evidence, however, is 


+ * * 

Mr. Henderson’s letter to the Times, apropos of Mr. 
Asquith’s declaration on Ireland, seems to us a rather 
childish attempt to claim for the Labour Party credit 
to which obviously it is not entitled. The truth is 
that on this question the Labour leaders, during the 


past six months, have shown a marked lack of courage, 
as we have pointed out more than once in these columns. 
Mr. Henderson complains that Lord Grey and Mr. 
Asquith do not go far enough towards offering Ireland 
real freedom. The latter, at any rate, has gone sub- 
stantially beyond any declaration that had previously 
been made by Mr. Henderson or any of his leading 
colleagues. The Scarborough resolution, to which Mr. 
Henderson referred, was deliberately modified so as to 
make its real meaning more ambiguous, and the leaders 
of the Labour Party in the House of Commons have 
persistently refused to answer questions designed to 
clear up that ambiguity. It is too late now for Mr. 
Henderson to come forward and assure us that what 
they really wished was that the most extreme interpre- 
tation should be placed upon their indefinite phrases. 
Moreover, in point of fact, even Mr. Henderson’s new 
statement does not go beyond Mr. Asquith’s, for although 
the latter mentions the fact that the Dominions do not 
in practice claim the right to a separate Foreign Policy, 
everyone knows and admits that that right could not be 
denied to any Dominion, say, Australia, if she were to 
claim it. The Labour Party has issued declarations 
upon Irish Policy which were excellent as far as they 
went, but on the crucial points, which Mr. Asquith 
has now faced, its leaders have sat on the fence—and 
allowed the Liberal leader to steal a march upon them. 
The moral of the incident need not be further pointed. 
* * + 

Numerous “ inspired’ paragraphs in the press have 
informed us that in criticising Mr. Asquith’s proposals 
the Prime Minister will lay great stress on the “ unfair- 

ess’ of allowing Ireland—by granting her full fiscal 
independence—to evade any share in the great financial 
burden of the war. His conviction that an autonomous 
Ireland would attempt any such evasion appears to 
owe more to his own mental disposition than to any 
evidence concerning the point of view of Irishmen on 
this question. We should have thought it much more 
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likely that an Irish Parliament would be quite willing 
to come to terms regarding the financial aftermath of a 
struggle in which tens of thousands of Irishmen volun- 
tarily laid down their lives. But, in any case, it is 
worth remembering that even if Ireland should sink 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s expectations, the additional 
burden thrown on Great Britain will not be consider- 
able—not to be compared with the sums which the 
Government has squandered on Russia and Mesopo- 
tamia since the war. Ireland contributes about 5 per 
cent. of the Imperial revenue; and half of that is spent 
on Treland. e British taxpayer would therefore at 
worst only be left to find an extra 2} per cent. 


* * * 


It is impossible to forecast with any certainty the 
result of the ballot vote which the miners are about 
to take on the question of the “ datum line” under 
which wages wotld vary with the output of the industry 
as a whole. It is, however, a most significant fact that 
in nearly every coalfield, the district Miners’ Council 
has advised its members to vote against the acceptance 
of the terms. This is the case in Yorkshire and Notting- 
hamshire, the areas in which the feeling against a strike 
has hitherto been strongest. With these indications to go 
upon, it is safe to say that there is, at the least, a con- 
siderable chance that the “ datum line” proposals will 
be rejected. The feeling agajnst the regulation of wages 
in accordance with output is very strong, not only 
because there is a certain amount of opposition to 
““ payment by results,” but much more because the 
miners consider that, under existing conditions, out- 
put is not principally under their control, and the 
regulation of wages by it would therefore mean regula- 
tion by a factor which is under the control of the em- 
ployers. In taking this view, the miners are certainly 
very largely justified by the facts; for it is the case 
that output is being to a great extent impeded by 
causes which it is quite beyond the miners’ present 
power to remedy. That is why they have themselves 
asked for a full inquiry into all the causes of low output 
as they affect men and management alike. Many of 
them feel that, if they accept the “ datum line” pro- 
posal under the existing conditions, they are in effect 
accepting the responsibility for output without having 
the power to “deliver the goods.” That will be the 
principal explanation if the ballot goes against accept- 
ance, 

* * * 

It should not, however, be assumed that a strike 
will be inevitable even if the terms are rejected. It is 
true that even a bare majority against acceptance will 
have the effect, in theory, of allowing the strike notices 
to run their course and to expire on October 16th. But 
it is also clear that the ballot, if it has an adverse result, 
will still leave the Miners’ Conference free to re-open 
negotiations with a view to securing an amended 
proposal, or even to reverse their previous decision and 
consent to submit to their members the question of 
allowing the dispute to be referred to a tribunal to be 
agreed upon between the Miners’ Executive and the 
Government. This proposal has been twice rejected 
already ; but Mr. Smillie and other leaders are known 
to be in favour of it, and it is quite possible that it will 
be revived if the “datum line” scheme has to be 
abandoned. Failing this, or a new offer from the 
Government, the prospect of a strike of course remains ; 
but most close observers are still agreed that a strike is, 
on the whole, unlikely. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that, whereas in most industries a long drawn-out 
crisis such as the present one would, for psychological 
reasons, not be likely to end in a strike, these considera- 
tions do not apply so much to the miners, who, isolated 
for the most part in their villages, are not nearly so 
susceptible as other workers to the changing winds of 
the Press and of what is called “ public opinion.” 


Governor Cox’s latest declaration about Ireland 
must be read as a plain admission of the desperate 
plight in which the Democratic Party finds itself four 
Weeks before the presidential poll. The bare bones 
of the electoral situation are these: The Wilson policy 
appears more and more impossible to the average 
American citizen, as he observes the chaos of Europe 
and follows the course of the British Government in 
the Middle East, Ireland and elsewhere. Senator 
Harding gains ground with every fresh attack he makes 
upon the Versailles settlement. His stand is quite 
satisfactory to the Irish, who abuse the whole idea 
of the League as mere British Imperialism. The 
Republican candidate is at bottom an irreconcilable 
and an isolationist. The Irish know where he stands 
on the Covenant; they judge him to be sound on an 
anti-English policy. The Democratic managers fear 
a wholesale defection of the Irish, and they have reason 
to know that their candidate’s alleged ‘“ wetness” 
carries no countervailing force, while his constant 
advocacy of the League drives them to despair. But 
it would be absurd to imagine that by avowing his 
conviction that Ireland has the right to freedom, and 
should fight in order to obtain it (the most familiar 
of traditional American doctrines), Governor Cox has 
done anything to stem the Republican tide. 

. . * 


The Federation of British Industries (a powerful 
organisation which is somewhat analogous in the 
Capitalist world to the Trades Union Congress in the 
Labour world) has just issued a pronouncement setting 
forth its views on our present economic discontents. 
The document cannot be said to offer any new solution 
of the problem, but is interesting as showing the collec- 
tive mind of the employing class. It insists that there 
are Only two ways of bringing prices down. One is to 
increase the supply of goods and services, without any 
corresponding additions to credit and currency. The 
other is to reduce the purchasing power of the public. 
Artificial attempts to keep down prices by Government 
subsidies and control are, we are told, useless. So, also, 
is the attempt of the workman to improve his real 
wages by ca’ canny. And it is futile to seek any remedy 
by a redistribution of the existing supplies of wealth. 
The workers, in short, are exhorted onee more to 
patience and increased output. This is all very well ; 
we all agree in desiring increased output. But we shall 
only get it on terms. The workers are in general 
suspicious about the terms offered by their masters, 
and their suspicions are not likely to be dispelled by 
some of the arguments of the F.B.I. They will hardly 
be encouraged, we imagine, by the cold statement that 
“the working classes cannot expect any immediate 
improvement in their standard of living; they have, 
indeed, some reason to fear a reduction of it.” 

* * * 


The weakness of the employer turned economist is 
that, like the ostrich, he buries his head in the sand of 
political economy, and thinks that the “ lower classes ” 
cannot see his “‘ upper class’ body. A “ redistribution 
of the existing wealth” will clearly not be a ogee | 
for an aggregate national shortage; but it may well 
be something at which both economic and moral laws 
entitle the workers to aim. And why must the worker 
not expect an improvement in his standard of living ? 
We surmise that unless he gets it, we shall not have 
much increase of output. And if there is to be a 
“reduction,” the working classes may say “ Que MM. 
les assassins commencent!” For, despite the white- 
washing reports of official committees, there is a wide- 
spread and just conviction that there is ample margin 
for a reduction of profits. Prices are high for the 
reasons given by the F.B.I. But they are also high 
because profiteering flourishes like the green bay tree. 
It is interesting to find that motor-car prices are falling 
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heavily in this country, “ following a reduction in the 
prices of Ford cars.” Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., are 
now Offering cars at £250 and £3800 less than their 
former prices. This cheapening of motor cars does 
not, it is true, prove that everything else could be 
cheapened likewise; but it gives furiously to think— 
for there has been no decrease in the costs of production ! 


* * * 


It now pqpees that the Bill which is shortly to be 
introduced by the Italian Minister of Labour for the 
purpose of giving effect to the settlement recently 
arrived at in the metal-workers’ dispute is to include, 
not only the concession to the Trade Unions of a sub- 
stantial element of workshop control, but also the 
creation of an Industrial Parliament of employers and 
workers, with some sort of actual legislative power. 
Until the detailed measure is produced it is not possible 
to say how much this means. The proposed body may 
be modelled on the Industrial Parliament of employers 
and workers which has already been created, and has 
just begun its work, in Germany with important 
advisory functions ; or it may be endowed with wider 

wers which will make it to some extent, in its sphere, 
independent of Parliament itself. The situation in the 
factories appears to have become again almost normal. 
Whether it will continue normal depends on the reception 
accorded by employers and Trade Unions to the Govern- 
ment’s proposals, when they are produced in full. 
Meanwhile, what appear to be very important agrarian 
troubles have broken out in Sicily, where more than 
two hundred big estates, largely uncultivated, have 
been seized by the peasants, acting for the most part 
under Catholic leadership. Thus another stage has 
been passed in the so far peaceful revolution which 
seems to be taking place in Italy. 


* * * 


The Conference of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail ended, as it |began, with the moderates tri- 
umphant. It was followed by a separate conference of 
the syndicats which belong to the defeated left wing. 
These decided to remain within the C.G.T., and to carry 
on their agitation from the inside rather than from 
without ; but they also decided to form a nucleus 
organisation definitely committed to Communism and 
to the Third International. It seems doubtful whether 
this position will be found to be any more tenable 
than that of the British Communists within the Labour 
Party; but the French Trade Unions are at any rate 
to be congratulated on having avoided a split in their 
industrial ranks. A less satisfactory decision of the 
moderate majority was to continue the C.G.T.’s tra- 
ditional policy of refusing to enter into any arrange- 
ment with the French Socialist Party. It has long 
been clear that the Labour Movement in France would 
never be effectively organised either for industrial or 
for political action until the Trade Unions and the 
Socialist Party could agree to bury the hatchet 
and work together. There is no sign that French 
Labour is likely in the near future to become an effective 
force in influencing either the foreign or the domestic 
policy of the French Government. 


* * * 


_The curve of unemployment in Great Britain is 
rising very steeply; and, in addition to actual unem- 
ployment, there is a great deal of short time and under- 
employment in most productive industries, and every 
indication of more to come. All the signs point to a 
bad winter—bad even by pre-war standards, which, 
i such matters as unemployment, we were supposed, 
only a little while ago, to ae put definitely behind us. 
The new Unemployment Act will come into force 
shortly ; but what, in these days, is unemployment 
benefit at the rate of 15s. a week? It is true that 


many Unions which have not previously insured their 





members against unemployment are beginning to 
make provision for big supplementary schemes under 
which the benefits to be paid will be, in some cases, 
more than doubled. But, apart from the fact that this 
responsibility ought not to fall upon the Trade Unions, 
these schemes are most unlikely to be ready this winter. 
There is already acute distress among many classes of 
workers, and there will be very much worse distress as 
the winter advances. If this is to be tolerated, if 
unemployment is to be allowed again to become one 
of the ordinary incidents of the wage-earner’s life, 
recreating that morass of destitution in which hundreds 
of thousands were sunk before the war, then we had 
better give up talking about “ reconstruction.” The 
temper of the workers, however, is not what it used to 
be, and they are likely, to say the least, to prove less 
acquiescent victims of the profit-making machine. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Officially reprisals 
are now banned by the Irish authorities; unofficially 
those who organise them continue to act as if they 
enjoyed unlimited licence. At Tobercurry and French- 
park, which were shot up after Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
speech, the destruction was as systematic as at Bal- 
briggan and Mallow. So little daunted are the “ Black- 
and-Tans” by the half-hearted protests of their superiors 
that, instead of waiting for attacks before engaging in 
reprisals, they are developing a system of forestalling 
attacks by intensified terrorism. The formation of a 
camp of these legionaries at Inistioge, Co, Kilkenny, 
has been followed by a series of midnight descents 
on villages in the neighbourhood. The process adopted 
is to drag the male inhabitants from their beds, fire 
volleys over their heads, and dismiss them with the 
threat that if a hair of a policeman or soldier is harmed 
the village will be blown up, and all men suspected of 
being Sinn Fein Volunteers shot out of hand. The 
facts are in possession of the Government, but the 
Government show no signs of taking action, and so 
far the uniformed incendiaries have not to fear even 
the nominal stoppage of leave, which Mr. Winston 
Churchill informed Parliament was adequate punish- 
ment for the sack of Fermoy. 

* * * 


At Inistioge, the soldiers who formed the garrison 
were reported to be well-behaved until the arrival of 
the “ Black-and-Tans,’’ but they are now being rapidly 
contaminated by their allies. This is a development 
which the military authorities must have known was 
inevitable. The same thing has happened in Ireland 
before, as General Macready ought to be aware, if 
Sir Hamar Greenwood is not. In the months pre- 
ceding the ’98 Rebellion, General Abercromby warned 
Pitt that the policy of giving soldiers a free hand 
to burn houses and engage in illegal reprisals * would 
ruin the best regiments in Europe,” and had re- 
sulted in reducing the army to “a state of licen- 
tiousness which must render it formidable to every- 
one but the enemy.” So far from profiting by the 
errors of their predecessors, the Government, having 
permitted the example of the ‘‘Black-and-Tans” to 
sap the discipline of their troops on one side, are 
preparing to complete the work by arming the Ulster 
Volunteers. As yet the Cabinet has not formally 
authorised this departure, but the Orange Lodges, 
acting on instructions, are enrolling their members, 
and {promising recruits Government money to the 
amount of ten shillings a day with ten shillings extra 
for raids. One of the officers of the new corps has 
set forth in an interview in a Carsonite paper, the 
Impartial Reporter, the methods by which Sinn Fein 
is to be extinguished in the six counties. Our policy, 
he said, will be “ not an eye for an eye, but two eyes 
and two teeth,” and he added, “ the life of a priest will 
mean no more than the life of any other man.” These 
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are the allies by whose aid Mr. Lloyd George proposes 
“to restore law and order in Ireland ”’! 
* * * 


PourricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Finance and Ireland 
together may compel a fresh Ministerial reshuffle 
within the next few weeks. After the series of mis- 

calculations into which his hopes at one point and his fears at 
another betrayed him earlier in the year, Mr. Chamberlain will 
naturally shrink from yet another patching-up of his Budget 
scheme, especially if it is to be done, as is suggested by rumour, 
by legislation to stay the threatened drain on the Treasury's 
E.P.D. receipts through claims for rebates and repayments. 
Frankly, I am unable to conceive the acceptance of such a 
proposal by the present Parliament, least of all with Mr. 
Chamberlain as its sponsor. 

* * * 

Whether anticipatory or merely tendencious, the farther 
hint that Mr. Balfour may have to go to the Lords to look after 
the Irish Bill has the authentic Lloyd Georgian stamp. What 
it means, I take it, is that if Mr. Bonar Law won't go (an 
alternative much more widely desired) Mr. Balfour must. But 
why the slight on Lord Curzon? True, his leadership in the 
Lords has been a failure. But, under the same conditions, 
could any other Minister have done better? As occasional 
acting-leader, the Lord Chancellor has actually fared worse. 
Both he and Lord Curzon have been constantly outvoted by 
their fellow Unionists, with the consequence that a doubt has 
been publicly intimated, not only by the Prime Minister but 
by Lord Birkenhead himself, of the Government’s ability to 
carry through the Lords certain parts of their Irish scheme— 
meaning, I presume, its less reactionary clauses. 

* * * 

Why Mr. Balfour should be supposed capable of recapturing 
the allegiance of the Peers for the Coalition is hard to imagine. 
Nearly all the Coalitionists in that House are now members of 
the Government, the unpaid and non-official element remaining 
strong party men—mostly Tories, with an instinctive antipathy 
towards the former prophet of Limehouse. Were it seriously 
desired to entice those long-memoried men into the Home Rule 
net the most likely Minister for the job would be Mr. Long, 
who, besides, happens to be chiefly responsible for the Govern- 
ment Bill in its amended form. But Mr. Long is not a Cecil, 
and his encounters with Lord Salisbury (now the real leader 
of the Unionist peers) would lack the dramatic zest to be expected 
from a duel for personal ascendancy between that somewhat 
gusty, not to say tempestuous, nobleman and his unfailingly 
urbane and quizzical kinsman. Here, I think, can be discerned 
an intelligible motive for Mr. Balfour’s suggested translation, 
perhaps more sporting than solid, yet engagingly human and, 
as I have said, characteristically Georgian. 

* « * 

If Ministers imagine, however, that their troubles with the 
Irish Bill are only to begin when it reaches the Lords, they will 
find themselves mistaken. Conditions have greatly changed 
since the Bill was last under discussion in the Commons. Public 
interest in the subject was then languid, whereas to-day it is 
well in the limelight, and in place of apathy we have an all- 
pervading sense of tension and irritation sharpened by an acute 
distrust alike of the Government’s methods and of their agents 
on the one hand and their dictators on the other. I do not 
know whether the Labour and Liberal Opposition mean to 
continue their earlier boycott of the Committee discussions. 
Presumably not ; Mr. Asquith at least intends to lead an attack 
on the new and hitherto undebated clauses which aim at the 
degradation of the proposed Southern Parliament into a 
nominated Legislature—something rather lower than the mixed 
Legislative Council of the ordinary Crown colony. My own 
expectation is that pretty early in the resumed debate the 
Government will discover it to be their duty to apply a com- 
prehensive closure—nominally in order to save the Bill from 
its opponents, actually to save themselves from their friends. 

* * * 

After six months’ cogitation, Mr. Asquith has replied to the 
Prime Minister’s scandalised inquiry whether he would give 
Ireland os to raise an army and navy of her own, and, 
though posters describe the answer as sensational, nobody 
in truth i men J startled ; the incident merely marks a corre- 
- pga vance in public sentiment. “Ten years from now,” 
if I may quote the prophecy of an Australian friend, “ the 
British Government will be badgering Ireland, as it has long 
been badgering every other Dominion—not to refrain from 
= a navy of her own, but to try and build it bigger and 
quicker.” 


A GREAT ESSAY IN LIBERALISM 


R. ASQUITH’S letter to the Times definitely 
M marks the end of an era in the relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland. For nearly forty 
years the Irish problem has turned upon the question 
of how much, or how little, of its authority over 
Ireland the Imperial Parliament should give up; and 
multitudes of answers have been offered, ranging from 
the Conservative scheme of “ Devolution”’ to the 
Liberal Home Rule Act of 1914. But that controversy 
is now at an end, so far as the Liberal Party is concerned. 
Mr. Asquith has declared explicitly in favour of the 
surrender by Great Britain of the whole of its practical 
legislative and administrative authority in Ireland. 
The issue is thus reduced to its simplest possible terms. 
All discussion of details is definitely ruled out, for 
“‘the status of an autonomous Dominion in the fullest 
and widest sense” includes the right of altering its 
own Constitution, and thus of determining, subject 
only to the veto of the Crown, the powers which it 
will choose to exercise. The Irish issue in British 
politics becomes for the first time simply a question 
of whether Ireland is to be free or not. 

Mr. Asquith’s pronouncement, couched in terms 
of which we can say no more than that they are fully 
worthy of its purport, is a great essay in Liberalism— 
that Liberalism which is not the monopoly or trade 
mark of any party in the State, but the destinctive 
political heritage of our race. In its courage, its faith, 
and its foresight it is comparable only to Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman’s decision to grant self-government 
to Dutch South Africa. It is the greatest and most 
honourable act in a great and honourable career. The 
situation in Ireland during the past two years has 
become, by common consent, utterly intolerable. 
Rebellion, organised on an unprecedented scale, and 
accompanied by deeds of violence in which almost 
the whole of the Irish nation are active or passive 
accomplices, has left the British Government with 
no other choice than either to give Ireland complete 
freedom or else to adopt a policy of reconquest and 
permanent repression. In that dilemma there was 
only one course which Liberalism could take—ever 
since it became apparent that the programme of Sinn 
Fein was supported by an overwhelming majority of 
the Irish people—and Mr. Asquith has taken it. Where 
even the leaders of the Labour Party feared to tread, 
he has stepped in and defined once and for all what 
the principles of modern democracy mean as applied 
to the centuries-old problem of the relations between 
England and Ireland. We are not ourselves in agree- 
ment with Mr. Asquith on some of the most urgent 
and fundamental problems of modern democracy, 
but on this issue, at any rate, he has proved himself 
the greatest democrat of us all. He has made the 
Irish issue an issue of democratic principle in such 
fashion that every democrat must be on his side. 

And we cannot doubt that he speaks for the bulk 
of British public opinion. On great national issues, 
affecting England as a unit, he has always done that, 
with a natural sureness of touch which no British 
statesman since perhaps Palmerston has been able to 
achieve. Mr. Lloyd George divines English opinion, 
often with astonishing success. Mr. Asquith, in these 
matters, is English opinion. It is notorious that he 
employs no special means, and makes no special effort, 
to sound the views of the public or even of his immediate 
supporters; yet he has never failed to express the 
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views of the nation when any coherent unity of view 
existed. His speeches during the first two years of 
the war reflected the sentiments of his countrymen 
more accurately and more adequately than those of 
any other public man. Clear and uncompromising 
as they were, they commanded the unquestioning 
approval equally of the Carlton Club and of the Trade 
Union Congress. On questions of internal policy 
the case is naturally different, but on issues which 
affect England as England, Mr. Asquith would appear, 
on his record, to be, by instinct perhaps rather than 
by deliberate calculation, the most representative man 
in public life. And we see no reason to suppose that 
on the question of Ireland his judgment is at fault. 
We are convinced that the Liberal and Labour Parties 
alike may appeal with confidence to the British electorate 
on the issue which he has defined. The Prime Minister 
is doubtless aware of this, and we imagine that at 
Llandudno he will face the task of analysing and opposing 
Mr. Asquith’s declaration with less confidence than he 
has ever before felt in political controversy. Doubtless 
he will do as much as any man can do to give vivid 
emphasis to the perils of an Irish navy, but we do 
not believe he will frighten anybody who was not a 
frightened Unionist before; for, fortunately, the task 
of frightening Great Britain on the score of external 
dangers was never more difficult than it is to-day. 
Nor is his inevitable appeal to the pocket of the British 
taxpayer likely to be any more effective. To maintain 
a great army on active service in Ireland for the sake 
of keeping a few pence off the income-tax is not a 
proposition calculated to appeal even to the most 
“ hard-headed ”’ of business men. 

Another point with which the Prime Minister may 
be confidently expected to make play is the difference 
between the declared policies of Mr. Asquith and of 
Lord Grey. But this difference, it seems to us, is 
more apparent than real. As the Times pointed out 
on Tuesday, the points of agreement are more funda- 
mental than the points of difference. Lord Grey 
proposes to retain a common Army and Navy, but his 
reservation in that respect appears to be completely 
nullified, in principle if not in practice, by his sub- 
sequent proposal that in the event of the Irish people 
failing to agree within two years upon some terms of 
settlement, the forces of Great Britain should be 
entirely withdrawn and Ireland left to determine her 
own fate—that is to say, to create an army of her 
own if she should so choose. The difference is thus a 
question merely of method, not of principle. The 
principle underlying both pronouncements is the prin- 
ciple of ultimate Irish freedom without qualification or 
reserve, and to set one against the other is mere 
obscurantism. For our part, we accept both Mr. 
Asquith’s terms and Lord Grey’s method. If Lord 
Grey’s method should prove to be unnecessary, so much 
the better, but we are convinced that, in the last 
resort, England will be obliged, failing agreement in 
Ireland, simply to repudiate responsibility for the 
further maintenance of law and order, or of any sort 
of effective government, in the Sinn Fein provinces. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Asquith’s declaration has 
created a plain and easily accessible bridge between 
Sinn Fein and responsible British opinion. We quoted 
last week the remarkable declaration made by Mr. 
de Valera in a letter to the Irish Vigilance Association. 
“As the family of the present British Sovereign,” 
he wrote, “‘ has been so long identified with our nation, 
we have no objection to recognising a member of it 


as King of Ireland provided he conforms to the law of Dail 
Eireann.” The acceptance of a common sovereignty 
obviously involves the acceptance of a common foreign 
policy—Mr. Asquith’s only reservation. It appears, 
therefore—if the declaration means what it appears 
to mean—that Mr. Asquith and “the President of the 
Irish Republic” are almost in accord; and that if Mr. 
Asquith were Prime Minister an agreement could be 
reached. 

But Mr. Asquith is not Prime Minister. There is 
the rub. The fact that a man in his position should 
have made so generous and unreserved an offer to 
Ireland is, we believe, of enormous importance. It 
has made clear to the whole world, including Ireland, 
where democratic British opinion stands to-day; and 
it has determined the lines of the ultimate solution. 
The maximum British offer must inevitably become 
the minimum demand of Irish nationalism. But there 
is no early prospect of Mr. Asquith’s solution being 
adopted. As long as the present Government remains 
in power at Westminster there can be no solution. 
What is lacking is not the way but the will. Even 
if the Prime Minister were in favour—as quite probably 
he really is—of the Asquith plan, he could only adopt 
it at the cost of resigning a position which he holds 
at the will of a Tory majority; and that, as things 
stand, he will not do. The eviction of the Coalition 
Government is therefore a quite indispensable pre- 
liminary to any prospect of peace in Ireland. In the 
meantime the proposals of Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Grey are only paper plans. The urgent and imme- 
diate problem is not how to satisfy Ireland, but how 
to get rid of a Government which does not want to 
satisfy her, and which is carrying on a policy of mon- 
strous and disastrous barbarity. In that matter, 
neither Mr. Asquith nor Lord Grey have as yet made 
the protest which representative Englishmen ought 
to make. The nightly exploits of the “ Black-and- 
Tans” are casting upon the name of Great Britain 
such a stain as for centuries it has not suffered. That 
the leaders of the Liberal and Labour parties should 
be almost silent is incomprehensible. If Mr. Lloyd 
George—instead of being the instigator of the whole 
business—had been in opposition when such events 
were forward it is easy to imagine the unmeasured 
invective with which he would have castigated the 
Government and roused the conscience of the country 
in protest against the policy of official outrage. But 
he is in office, and, except for Lord Robert Cecil, his 
critics have so far shown him an incredible indulgence. 


FRANCE AND HUNGARY 


HERE have been regrets expressed in the past 
two years—and not least in certain French 
circles—at the destruction of the Hapsburg 
Empire. But that deed is done; Humpty- 

Dumpty has fallen, and all the reactionaries and schemers 
are not likely to put him together again. The shrewder 
spirits among them, however, have remembered that 
a broken egg, if it cannot be mended, can be used to 
make an omelette. Reactionary France happens to 
want an omelette in Central Europe, and the miserable 
remnant which is the Hungary of to-day, is to be its 
material. In plain words, Hungary is to be a pillar 
of the new political system—the disastrous system which 
the French, with all too much support from our own 
Government, aim at imposing upon Europe. It is 
with no little regret that we discuss the sinister intrigues 
of the politicians of Paris and Buda Pest, but we 
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believe that they ought to be widely realised for 
even at this moment they are fomenting the troubles 
of the Continent, and, if they are allowed to succeed, 
they will produce inevitable disaster. 

The condition of Hungary is deplorable enough. 
The Allies took their revenge on her as they did on the 
other beaten nations. But the Peace did not leave 
Hungary as it left Austria, utterly crushed and de- 
spondent, nor, as it left Germany, in the hands of men 
who, though sore, are in the main willing to accept 
the new conditions and to try peacefully to rebuild 
their fortunes. It left her with her old social structure, 
her old political ideas, her old governing class—the 
hard and narrow oligarchy, which its admirers have 
been fond of comparing to the English squires and 
nobles who misruled this country in the past. The 
Magyar oligarchs have, since the fall of Bela Kun, 
amply demonstrated their quality. Their régime has 
been darkened by persecution and suppression of 
liberties, which seem to bode ill for the future of the 
Hungarian people, but with which, we are often re- 
minded, the majority of the Hungarian people are well 
content. We find it difficult to believe, but we do not 
propose to argue that question here. Our concern is 
with the ambitions and activities of the Magyar Govern- 
ment outside its own borders. Those ambitions and 
activities, despite the official professions of good faith 
that emanate from Buda Pest, are a grave threat, 
not only to the neighbouring States, but to the peace 
of all Europe. It was largely, though not entirely, 
to counter them that the “ Little Entente,” the im- 
portant agreement between Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia and Roumania was formed. M. Benes, the 
Czech Foreign Minister, in his speech at Prague a 
month ago, explained the importance of this agreement, 
both for dissipating the mutual suspicions and jealousies 
that were paralysing the three countries, and for pro- 
moting a close economic co-operation which should 
begin to reconstruct the life of Central Europe. He 
also referred at some length to Hungary, proclaiming 
that the “ Little Entente” had no aggressive objects, 
but was, on the contrary, anxious for the opportunity 
to help the Hungarian people. Yet in his guarded 
language, and still more in the negotiations which led 
up to this agreement, it is easy to detect a genuine 
and strong note of alarm. And if further proof be 
wanted of the urgency of this compact against Magyar 
designs, it is only necessary to look at the dissatis- 
faction with which it was received in France, for 
France for her own purposes is stiffening the Magyars. 

The evidence of the machinations carried on by 
Admiral Horthy’s government is overwhelming. Their 
aims include the restoration of the Hungarian monarchy, 
and the recovery of Slovakia. Documents have been 
published showing an elaborate secret organisation, 
worked by Magyar agents in Vienna, for the manu- 
facture of irredentism among the Slovaks. Priests, 
doctors, lawyers, and officers are corrupted. News- 
papers are bought up, if they cannot be bribed. Racial, 
religious or class hostilities are inflamed. Arms are 
imported and stored against “the Day.” And “ French 
politicians and military leaders,” it is said, are giving 
valuable assistance behind the scenes. These docu- 
ments are stated by the Magyar Government to be 
forgeries; those who have discovered and published 
them, in Czecho-Slovakia and in Austria, are thoroughly 
satisfied that they are authentic. For ourselves, we 
can only say that we know too much about official 
denials, whether they issue from Buda Pest or else- 
where, to accept them without a great deal more con- 
formation than is offered in this case. In any event, 


whether these particular documents are genuine or 
not does not matter very much, for the Magyar 
attitude to, and aims in, Slovakia are notorious. 

But what of the French aims? Let us turn to 


another scheme, which has been prepared not in 
Slovakia but in Hungary itself. Here, again, we have 
documents. The most startling of these reveals a 
secret agreement by which France shall control the 
Hungarian State Railways for fifty years, with stipula- 
tions ensuring a mutually satisfactory division of the 
profits. In return for that, the French Government 
undertakes to have the Trianon Treaty revised in 
favour of Hungary, so as to extend her frontiers as 
against her neighbours on all sides. And this little 
matter, by a cetming touch of cynicism, is to be 
arranged “through the agency of the League of 
Nations”! There was besides, it appears, a military 
convention signed on July 27th, by which Hungary 
would supplement her army by an extra 150,000 men, 
who would be equipped by France and placed under 
the French High Command. These heroes would 
march against Russia. Furthermore, in order to 
ensure the effective destruction of Bolshevism, and a 
suitable reward to the Magyars for their share in that 
good work, it was stipulated that if any neighbouring 
State should establish a Soviet Government, Hungary 
should have the right to occupy territory “ within 
the integral frontiers.”. And, in the case of Austria 
joining Germany, Hungary likewise might occupy 
frontier districts. The main outlines of these highly 
interesting arrangements, though not all the details, 
have been known to the world for several weeks. We 
do not know why the Hungarian Government should 
have denied them, but this denial is a sug- 
gestive as to the value to be placed on the other one 
that. we have referred to above. For, unfortunately, 
the French have issued no denial. Some of the French 
newspapers discussed these agreements and justified 
them, one or two discussed them and deplored them. 
The Matin made no bones about the matter. It told 
us that M. Millerand had abandoned the fatal Clemen- 
ceau policy of handing over the economic and political 
leadership of Europe to England, and resumed the 
traditional French policy of protecting the small 
nations. The French capitalists had accordingly begun 
to establish their “ protection ’ in good earnest. Various 
enterprises in Czecho-Slovakia, Upper Silesia, Poland, 
Roumania and Jugo-Slavia had recently come under 
French control. And finally, it seems, Admiral Horthy 
had asked for “ protection” in Hungary. “As a 
pledge of his loyalty, he offered France on the one 
hand the control of the Hungarian State Railways, of 
the most important factories of the country, of the 
biggest Hungarian bank, the Bank of Credit, as well 
as of the Hungarian river navigation and the Buda 
Pest port. On the other hand, he offered the entire 
military forces of Hungary to be disposed of by France 
and the Entente against the Soviet army... . . This 
La ge led to an agreement which was signed a few 
weeks ago.” So much for that. But there follows 
further trouble connected with the regulation of the 
Danube. The French proposals, notably the inordinate 
powers which it is suggested should be given tothe Inter- 
national Commission, and the selection of Buda Pest 
as the seat of the Commission, have given great offence 
in Roumania and Serbia. ‘“ Hungary,” says M. Auguste 
Gauvain, voicing their sentiments and fears, “‘ seems 
to have become the spoilt child of English and French 
diplomacy.”” We agree with M. Gauvain, save that 
we think “spoilt child” expresses but feebly the 
danger portended by this policy. For let us be under 
no illusions. The support which the French, and in 
a lesser degree wale, are offering to Hungary is 
not dictated by humanitarian considerations; it is 
not even merely an economic bargain advantageous to 
both sides. It is political reaction clasping the hand 
of reaction. Hungary is the anti-democratic force of 
Central Europe. She is willing to be used as a tool 
against Soviet Russia to-day. Who knows against whom 
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she will be willing to be used to-morrow? Her rulers 
are imbued with the spirit of revanche ; her relations 
with her neighbours are ominous. What is there in 
all that we can see of the French policy which points 
to any attempt to curb Hungarian intransigence or 
induce friendly feelings? There is nothing—nothing 
save “ official ’ words, in which no one has the smallest 
belief. We are assured that French policy, and these 
remarkable agreements between Paris and Buda Pest 
which are its fruits, must not be taken as directed 
against the “ Little Entente.” But ask in Prague 
or Vienna how it is taken—or in Buda Pest. The 
antagonism between the pro-Russian attitude of the 
“ Little Entente”’ and the bitter anti-Russian attitude 
of France and Hungary is of itself all too significant. 

The alternatives in Central Europe are perfectly 
clear. There is either to be union or division. The 
policy of the “Little Entente,” if it is allowed to 
develop, may lead to a close and permanent union that 
will mean economic restoration and the maintenance 
of e. There is no reason why Austria and Bul- 
garia, and Greece, and presently Poland when she 
becomes sane, should not become members of this bloc. 
But the French policy is division. It is a policy which 
appears at the moment to promise security to France, 
but which will in the long run involve her, with all 
Europe, in war and ruin. What the policy of the 
British Government is we do not know. We are sus- 
pected in France of having no other ideas about the 
States of Central Europe than the determination to 
safeguard our commercial interests in them. We are 
suspected in Central Europe of abetting the French 
plans—of course, provided again that our commercial 
interests are maintained. Is it not time that we had 
a honest policy—and an open one? 


ONE UNION FOR AGRICULTURE 


SPECTS of change with which all townsmen are 
becoming more or less familiar are hardly recog- 
nised, if at all, in the countryside, where what is 

written is seldom read, even though it be Writing on the 
Wall. It may be that the farmer's occupation is sufficiently 
absorbing to exhaust his mental energy or, as is still more 
likely, he lives his life, so to speak, within a ringed fence 
and is very little affected by what happens outside it. 
For him there is a ceaseless struggle; as the price of 
prosperity or even reasonable success he must juggle with 
crops, live-stock and working costs in an endeavour to beat 
the weather and the market; he is so absorbed in this 
engrossing occupation that the signs of the times pass him 
by. His sense of solidarity and of community of interest 
with other farmers—an affair of recent date—is satisfied 
when he has joined his County Branch of the National 
Farmers’ Union; and in his outlook upon his life work and 
its prospects he is more concerned with the actual and 
considerable rise in wages, and the serious reduction of 
working hours than he is with progressive measures by which 
an increased and intensive production may meet the new 
expenditure. 

Even though he has fought against rain, drought and 
bad markets and has managed to thrive in spite of them, 
he is vaguely conscious of yet another enemy—to him less 
palpable—the townsman. ‘The only paper he scans with 
close attention is perhaps, in many cases, the county weekly, 
but he has learned to glance at the London paper long enough 
to gather that urban folk do not like him. The townsman 
understands that the townsman ought to make profits ; 
he is well satisfied that the farmer ought not to demand such 
things. The countryman’s profits, in the eyes of the 
townsman, account for the price of the loaf, the milk, 
the beef, the mutton, the bacon and the vegetables; there 
is a fairly general idea, sedulously cultivated by a certain 
class of ignorant writer, that the farmer is a man who 


lives and thrives in comparative luxury. Few realise that 
the farmer to-day, with exception in the case of the 
prosperous minority, works as hard or harder than any of 
his staff, takes few or no holidays and is occupied all the 
seven days of the week. The farmer is conscious that the 
tongue, if not the hand of the townsman, is against him, and 
he knows too that there have been in the present year 
several town-planned strikes of agricultural labourers which 
have failed merely because the agricultural labourer, to 
the great disgust of those who proclaim his woes from the 
house-tops, is to-day fairly well satisfied and realises that 
he is better off than he has ever been. The farmer knows 
that if the wages rise still higher, as they are likely to do, 
the townsman must be prepared to pay still more for his 
milk and his bread, his meat, his vegetables and his fruit, 
and he cannot understand why a certain section of townsmen 
should divide their time between complaining in one 
breath about the high prices of food and in the next of the 
unsatisfactory wages of agricultural labour. 

The latest minimum wage, coupled with the eight-hour 
day and the Saturday afternoon break, has brought the 
agricultural labourer into a contented frame of mind. 
He is not prepared to go out on strike against conditions 
as satisfactory as those he now enjoys. He looks with 
no unkindly eye upon his employer and if that employer 
possesses the wit and the will to turn that good feeling 
to proper account it should be possible for the countryside 
to present a united force to the townsman, who will sooner 
or later object to pay those subsidies upon which are based 
not only the increased wages of the farm labourer but the 
capacity of the farmer to pay inflated prices for everything 
he has to buy. The next two years may well be critical, 
because the best opinion in England favours the belief 
that a failure of the wheat crop in one or two of the great 
exporting countries would bring about conditions in Europe 
not far removed from famine. Yet there is evidence that 
the corn-growing tendency is an upward one and by 1922 or 
1923 it is not unlikely that the supplies of foreign corn 
will be so plentiful that the margin between the guaranteed 
prices proposed by the Agriculture Bill and the prices at 
which food can be sent over here from the great exporting 
centres will be sufficiently wide to set every free-trader in 
a state of active and vehement protest against any further 
assistance to our foremost national industry. When that 
time comes the position of the farmer will not be strong 
enough to endure the attack of the political economists. 
At the same time, unless the farmer is guaranteed against 
foreign competition, not only shall we be in the same foolish 
state in which we found ourselves in the summer of 1914, 
but agricultural labour will no longer receive adequate 
payment and the countryside will tend once again to empty 
itself into the towns, to intensify the struggle for 
employment. There are perhaps twice as many agricultural 
labourers as there are farmers in the country to-day 
(precise figures are not readily obtainable *), and if the 
farmers and the farm labourers would stand united they 
would present a strength, a voting strength running into 
seven figures, that no prominent politician would be prepared 
to ignore. On the other hand, should the farmers remain 
aloof and agricultural labour be organized only for the 
increase of wages, it is perfectly clear that the people who 
object to maintain agriculture in this country if there is 
any expense attached to the maintenance will have their 
say and work their will. If the farmers are really concerned 
with the future of agriculture they will take advantage of 
the conditions obtaining just now to meet their men frankly 
and honestly, and form one big, strong union that shall 
be truly representative of agriculture as a whole. 

The objections to this course are many, but they do not 








* There are upwards of 400,000 farms in England and Wales at 
present and upwards of 600,000 men and women permanently 
employed in agriculture. The total of those engaged in agriculture 
was calculated officially in 1911 and returned at 1,235,000 men and 
women, ‘The tendency is for small farms to increase and for big ones 


to be broken up. 
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survive analysis. In the first place, if there are twice as 
many labourers as farmers the farming community might 
feel that it was going to be swamped and outvoted, but 
there is no reason why this should be so because the 
representation might be based by consent on principles 
that would do justice to the experience of the farmer and 
the more permanent stake he has in the land. I believe 
the Agricultural Wages Board settles its difficult questions 
with very little friction, though farmers and labourers 
enjoy equal representation, and there is just a small body 
of neutral members to decide in cases of dispute. It may 
be that farmers would be afraid lest a Union representative 
of all agriculture should lead to further claims upon the 
farmer’s profits for the benefit of labour, but this contingency 
is not rightly to be regarded as a danger, merely as an 
inevitable development. It is inevitable that sooner or 
later the wage-system of the farm will have to undergo 
certain important modifications. In all probability the 
eight-hour day will come to farmland as it will come to 
the factory, and the farmer will be faced with the danger that 
if his men are receiving in return for their eight-hour day 
a sum they deem sufficient for their needs, they may decline, 
under a wages-system, to extend their services, even in 
those times when such services are vital to the welfare of 
the crops. The beginnings of such conditions have been 
apparent for a year or more. 

The position of the farmer in the near future will depend 
to a larger extent than ever upon the goodwill of his staff, 
and he can hardly expect that the younger men, whose lot 
it is to follow the placid old stagers who have laboured so 
worthily and for such small return, will be prepared to give 
their best services for a wage that is a wage and nothing 
more. They belong to a new generation. Not only is 
the farmer likely to secure much better service by giving 
his workers a well-defined interest in the prosperity of the 
farm, but in addition to that, he will make the workers 
conscious that they have something more than wages to 
fight for, somebody other than the farmer to fight. The 
recognition of agriculture’s legitimate interests will depend 
in no small measure upon the united effort of all who are 
concerned with the production of food, and a common aim 
must associate husbandmen of every degree. In such a 
case the farmer will be amply repaid by the increase of 
production resulting from the stimulus to sustained effort. 
At the present moment both the farmer and the labourer 
are taking a very narrow view of their needs. The 
labourer will probably reach his 50s. minimum wage and 
his eight-hour day; the farmer, next year, will have a 
free market for wheat and, if he be wise enough to plant 
the fullest possible acreage this autumn and plant it well, 
he should make money. But if the farmer and the farm 
labourer do not concentrate their effort they will be unable 
to maintain that privileged position for agriculture which 
is required far more in the interests of the towns than in the 
interests of the countryside. When all is said and done, 
the farmer will never find any difficulty in growing more 
than enough for his own needs with a very minimum of 
tillage, but what is required is that he should grow enough 
to feed the urban population of this country. He must 
do this in face of the fact that this very large section of 
the population is, for the most part, prepared on the advice 
of its political leaders to run any future risks in order 
to avoid present payment. When the wheat subsidy and 
the oats subsidy become actualities instead of mere theories 
the townsman will revolt. He will forget that during the 
war the statutory price of wheat took fifteen million pounds 
out of the farmers’ pockets—these figures are Lord Ernle’s, 
and he stands above all suspicion of reckless statement. 
Down to the present the support promised to agriculture 
has not cost the country a penny; it has merely enriched 
the city at the expense of the farm, but so soon as it adds 
anything to the Chancellor’s estimates the farmer and the 
farm labourer must fight for their life—fight for their life for 
the privilege of redeeming the towns from the danger of 


famine! Here, surely, is sufficient justification for a united 
agricultural front. 

The trouble hitherto has been that the farmer has con- 
sidered his interests as something apart from those of 
labour, and the labourer has considered his interests as 
something quite foreign to those of the farmer, while in 
very truth the two interests are one and the same. If the 
National Farmers’ Union and the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union could amalgamate and devise a policy for the 
industry instead of a policy for sections of it, both the 
farmer and the farm labourer would probably be much 
better off than they are likely to be if they remain divided. 
It is useless for one or the other to expect that the town 
will give them any consideration. Naturally enough, it is 
concerned merely with cheap food and is quite satisfied to 
ignore the danger of wars. No Free Trader can be expected 
to admit that a guaranteed price for corn may prove more 
effective than a League of Nations. We must remember 
that the moment wheat is allowed to fall below the price 
at which it can be raised at a profit, arable farming must 
decline. When arable farming declines the demand for 
agricultural labour must shrink to the narrowest dimensions. 
Grassland can do with a third or less of the labour that 
arable calls for. As soon as the worker on the land finds 
that he has no prospect of employment in or near his native 
village he will betake himself to the nearest large town 
in the hope of finding employment. A skilled labourer 
in the field, he becomes an unskilled and casual worker in 
the town, so adding to the ranks of the unemployed. On 
the other hand, as things are to-day the farmer, particularly 
if he be one of the many who has been forced to become a 
landowner, will be faced by all manner of new or increased 
expenses. He can hardly hope to meet his rent, his rates, 
his tithe and his taxes, his bill for seeds and fertilisers and 
all the rest of his heavy expenses unless he turns his land 
to the fullest advantage—and this advantage is won only 
by the plough. For arable he needs a large staff—their 
welfare is his welfare and his must be theirs. Between 
this fusion of common interests there is a present gulf 
that a union of farmers and farm workers could bridge 


effectively. s. L. B. 


CO-OPERATORS IN POLITICS 
Wi ac two years ago, the Co-operative movement 


reached the national decision to enter into politics, 

the advocates of Co-operative political action took 
the line of least resistance and determined to run Co- 
operative candidates in independence of other political 
parties. As a result of this decision, the Co-operative 
Party came into existence as a separate body, and fought 
a number of seats at the General Election of 1918. Of 
these only a single seat was won, by a Co-operative can- 
didate who was also an active member of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, and at least as much with Trade 
Union as with Co-operative support. From the first 
formation of the party Co-operative candidatures have 
always been recognised as a matter for arrangement with 
the Labour Party. It has been seen to be obviously absurd 
for a Labour and a Co-operative candidate to stand in 
opposition to each other, and, officially or unofficially, 
centrally or locally, the work of contesting seats has been 
distributed between the two parties, the Labour Party, of 
course, fighting some scores of seats to the Co-operators 
one. It has, however, been increasingly realised that 
this sort of backstairs arrangement is most unsatisfactory , 
and certainly does not result in the most effective political 
mobilisation of Co-operative and Labour forces. Accord- 
ingly there has developed, with the support of many of 
the most active Co-operators in many parts of the country, 
a strong movement aiming at the fusion of the two parties 


into one. 
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It seems, indeed, clear enough that, under the British 
political system at any rate, this is the only possible outcome 
of the entry of Co-operators into the political field. The 
rank and file membership of the Trade Unions, which make 
up by far the largest part of the Labour Party, is to a very 
great extent identical with that of the Co-operative Societies. 
“Every Trade Unionist a Co-operator and every Co- 
operator a Trade Unionist ” has been for a long time past 
a familiar slogan in both movements. The Labour Party 
and the Co-operative Party are thus appealing for the 
most part to exactly the same persons, although their appeal 
is made through a different form of organisation. Even if 
they do not directly nominate candidates in opposition to 
each other their separate existence is bound to cause 
confusion and to involve waste and diversion of energy. 
If they were to nominate rival candidates, in most cases 
the opposition would be unreal, because both would usually 
hold very much the same views and put forward very 
similar programmes. Logically at least, the case for the 
fusion of the two parties into one is overwhelming. 

Moreover, is Co-operation by itself a broad enough basis 
on which to found a political party ? In our opinion it is 
not and cannot be, unless by a party the Co-operators we 
understand no more than a small group of members pledged 
to uphold the rights of Co-operation, but otherwise free to 
ally themselves with any other party. Such a group is 
not really a party at all, but only a representation of a 
particular interest. On this point Co-operators ought to 
be able to learn from the practical experience of the Trade 
Unions in political action. The Trade Union Movement 
began its venture into politics not by creating an effective 
national party but by promoting isolated candidates with 
the restricted object of getting a few representatives of the 
organised workers into Parliament. Only slowly did their 
conception broaden from these small beginnings into the 
idea of a national party aiming at the conquest of political 
power. First, the forces of Trade Unionism, largely under 
Socialist inspiration, had to be marshalled and the Trade 
Unions thoroughly convinced of the necessity of political 
action on a large scale. That process was not carried far 
until 1906, and was not completed until three years later, 
when the miners’ M.P.s finally joined the Labour Party. 

But even this mobilisation of the Trade Unions and 
Socialist Societies for political action was soon found to be 
inadequate to serve as the basis of a national party able 
effectively to compete with the older parties for govern- 
mental power. The basis of the Labour Party had to be 
further broadened by the opening of its ranks to every 
individual, of whatever class or calling, whether organised 

or unorganised. It was not until this broadening process 
had been accomplished that the Labour Party emerged as 
a fully national party. 

In such a party, based on an alliance of Trade Unions, 
Socialist Societies and individual members, there ought to 
be ample room for the political activities of the Co-operative 
movement. Indeed, it is only by acting, as the Trade 
Unions act, within such a federal and composite party that 
the Co-operators can really hope to make their political 
action effective. It is, no doubt, quite understandable that 
many of them should be slow in seeing this, and that they 
should fear, as many of the Trade Unions feared a gener- 
ation ago, that any entry into party politics will result in 
dividing their movement and in hampering its efficiency 
as an organisation for mutual trading and for mutual thrift. 
It was doubtless the hope of minimising this risk that 
caused many Co-operators, who would themselves have 
favoured fusion with the Labour Party, to support the 
formation, in the first instance, of a separate Co-operative 
Party. 

We are not discussing here the question whether or not 
the Co-operative movement was right to enter politics at 
all. That decision has been definitely taken; and it is 


clear that the pressure upon the movement to take it could 
hardly have been resisted. In its own sphere the Co- 





operative Society, in its competition with the private 
trader, finds itself more and more, as it grows in power, 
brought sharply up against big political issues. The 
attempts repeatedly made to tax Co-operative surplus, as 
if the savings accruing from mutual trading among con- 
sumers could reasonably be regarded as a form of private 
profit, are signs of a gathering of the forces of “ private 
enterprise ’ in opposition to the increasing strength and 
appeal of the Co-operative movement. Moreover, Co- 
operation is overwhelmingly a working-class movement. 
Increasingly it is forming with Trade Unionism a definite 
alliance in spheres other than that of politics. It extends 
special aid to Trade Unions in industrial disputes, and in 
return it appeals to them to help it not only in getting new 
members, but in securing the capital which it so urgently 
needs for its development. Most Trade Unions now bank 
with the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s Bank, and do 
their necessary insurance through its Insurance Department. 
In every direction except politics the movements are being 
closely bound together, and it is natural and inevitable that 
this tendency should manifest itself also in the political 
sphere. 

There will, however, be some who will urge that there is 
an insuperable barrier to such an alliance, because there 
is a fundamental divergence in policy between the two 
movements. Is not the Labour Party committed to a 
general advocacy of nationalisation or municipalisation, 
and does not this involve its desire to nationalise or muni- 
cipalise the services at present wholly or partly controlled 
by the Co-operative movement? This was the line Mr, 
Asquith took at Paisley in his attempt to divide the Labour 
and Co-operative forces which had united upon a single 
candidate. But the supposed division is in reality almost 
wholly unreal. Whatever general resolutions about national 
ownership of the means of production and distribution its 
Conferences may have carried, the Labour Party certainly 
has not, in fact, the smallest desire to nationalise the 
Co-operative movement or even to nationalise or munici- 
palise any large proportion of the industries of the country, 
Nor, whatever a few Co-operative theorists may say, does 
the Co-operative Congress or any big representative body 
of Co-operators suffer from the illusion that Co. 
operation, as a method of conducting industry, is capable 
of being universally extended to all types of industry 
and service. Occasional marginal cases arise, in which 
there is a legitimate doubt whether a particular service 
would be better run by a Co-operative body or by a local 
authority ; but in these cases there is no point of principle 
at stake, and Co-operators and Trade Unionists need have 
little difficulty in settling them by agreement. Indeed, in 
relation to what is supposed to be the most vexed question 
of all—that of the milk supply—the London Councils of 
Co-operators and Trade Unionists recently arrived without 
difficulty at an agreed policy based on the principle of 
municipal ownership, the Co-operative leaders themselves 
recognising that this was the only practical policy for 
general application at the present time. 

It is, of course, quite true that the Co-operative move- 
ment as a whole has hardly begun the formulation of its 
detailed political policy, whereas that of the Labour Party 
has been for some time fairly well elaborated. It is, 
however, the case not only that where Co-operative can- 
didates have presented themselves for election they have, 
we believe, in all cases practically accepted the Labour pro- 
gramme, but also that a large number of Co-operative 
Societies have, despite the existence of the Co-operative 
Party, already taken the decisive step of actually joining 
the local Labour Party in their area. A good many other 
Societies are already considering this step, and among the 
Societies which adhere to the Co-operative Party there is 
a strong element that is definitely pressing for fusion. 

This whole question has recently been debated at several 
Congresses of various sections of the Co-operative movement. 
The Co-operative Wholesale Society, the central repre- 
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sentative of the English movement on its trading side, has, 
after maintaining for some time a rearguard action against 
all participation in politics, gone so far as to agree under 
pressure to place its resources at the disposal of Co-operative 
candidates. A Special Co-operative Congress has approved 
of the principle of alliance with the Labour Party, and has 
remitted the whole question to be finally determined by 
the next Congress. There seems to be little doubt that 
at this Congress some form of alliance at least will be 
approved. Possibly, at the present stage, the Congress 
will be unable to unite in taking the further step of actual 
fusion, and, from the standpoint of both movements, a 
half-measure would be greatly preferable to an acute 
division in the Co-operative ranks. There seems, however, 
to be little doubt that, even if the Congress does not go to 
the length of recommending fusion, the steady process by 
which particular Co-operative Societies are constantly 
throwing in their lot with the Labour Party will continue. 

There is, in fact, as long as a party system continues in 
being, only room for one party based on the organised 
working-class movement. Even such a party cannot hope 
to become the Government of the country unless it has a 
basis broad enough to include not only the organised workers 
on whose support it finally rests, but every individual who 
feels that his place in politics is with those who are striving 
to build a new social order on the basis of the human rights 
and responsibilities of labour by hand and brain. The 
Co-operative movement, which has so greatly served the 
consumers in their unequal struggle against exploitation, 
will find its place in the political sphere, if it finds there a 
place at all, only in the ranks of a united party seeking to 
express this aspiration. The Co-operators would bring to 
the Labour Party a salutary balance of attitude, a useful 
expression of the consumers’ point of view to set beside 
that of the producers as expressed in the Trade Union 
movement. Out of the conjunction of these two movements 
with the Socialist Societies and the individual members of 
the party would come a broader and more comprehensive 
policy and a greatly enhanced actual power. Such a fusion 
of forces may not come completely this year or next, but 
that its coming is practically inevitable we are fully assured. 
There can be no permanent place for a separate Co-operative 
Party. 


THE THREE-HALFPENNY BIT 


S a rule, there is nothing that offends us more 
than a new kind of money. We felt humili- 
ated in the early days of the war when we 
were no longer paid in heavy little dises of 

gold, and had to accept paper pounds and ten-shillingses. 
Scotsmen and Irishmen had submitted to the humiliation 
of the pound-note as far back as we could remember, 
but for Englishmen it seemed like a passport into 
poverty. We even sneered at the design. We always 
sneer at the design of new money or a new stamp. It 
is part of the national conservatism. But we hated the 
paper even more than the design. We could not 
believe it had any value. We spent it as though it 
were paper. One would as soon have thought of 
collecting old newspapers as of playing the miser with 
it. That is probably the true secret of the fall in the 
value of money. Economists explain it in other ways. 
But it seems likeliest that paper money lost its value 
because we did not value it. Shopkeepers took advan- 
tage of our foolish innocence, and the tailor demanded 
sums in paper that he would never have dared to ask 
in gold. We doubt if the habit of thrift will ever be 
restored till the gold currency comes back. Gold is the 
only metal for which human beings have any lasting 
respect. Only a child would save up pennies. There 


is something in gold—the colour, perhaps, reminding 
us of the sun, the god of our ancestors—that puts us 


into the mood of worshippers. The children of Israel 
found it impossible not to worship the golden calf. 
They have gone on worshipping it ever since. Had the 
calf been of paper, they would, we feel confident, have 
remained good Christians. 

The influence of hatred on the expenditure of money 
is seen in our attitude to threepenny bits. Nine out 
of ten people feel sincerely indignant when a three- 
penny bit is given to them in their change. The shop- 
keeper who gives you two threepenny bits instead of a 
sixpence knows this and, as he hands you the money, 
says apologetically: ‘Do you mind?” You say: 
“Not at all,” but you do. You know that they will 
be a constant misery to you till you get rid of them. 
You know that if you give one of them to a ‘bus- 
conductor, even if he is able to restrain himself, he will 
feel like throwing you off the top of the *bus. When at 
length you spend one of them in a post office—one 
never has the same scruples about Government institu- 
tions—you hurry out with a guilty air, not having dared 
to look the lady at the counter in the eye. In the 
nineteenth century, when people went to church, they 
used to get rid of their threepenny bits at the collec- 
tion. They at once relieved themselves of a nuisance, 
and enjoyed the luxury of flinging the gleam of silver 
on to the plate. Many a good Baptist has trusted to 
his threepenny bit being mistaken for a sixpence, 
by the neighbours, at least—perhaps, even by Heaven. 
He has a notion that the widow’s mite was a three- 
penny bit, and feels that his gift is in a great tradition. 

The popular hatred of certain coins, however, goes 
back to a far earlier date than the invention of the three- 
penny bit. Even gold, when it was first introduced 
into the English coinage, was met with such a storm 
of denunciation that it had to be withdrawn. This was 
in the time of Henry III., who issued a golden penny 
to take the place of the silver penny that had hitherto 
been the chief English coin. It was only in the reign 
of Edward III. that gold coins became established in 
England. They may have helped to recommend 
themselves to the nation by their intensely anti-French 
character. They bore the French arms, and announced 
that King Edward was King of England and France. 
France is a country lying close to the shores of England, 
and is of great strategic importance to her. We do not 
know whether the copper coins which first came into 
England in the time of Charles II. raised any clamour 
of public protest. The nation, we fancy, was so relieved 
to get back to cakes and ale that it was not inclined to 
be censorious about the new half-pennies and farthings. 
In the old days, people had made their own half- 
pennies and farthings by the simple process of cutting 
pennies into halves and quarters. They also issued 
private coins on the same principle on which we nowa- 
days write cheques. Municipalities and shop-keepers 
alike issued these tokens, or promises to pay, and with- 
out them there would not have been sufficient currency 
for the transaction of business. The copper coins of 
Charles II. were intended to put a stop to this unofficial 
sort of money, but towards the end of the eighteenth 
century there was such a scarcity of copper currency 


-that local shop-keepers and bankers defied the law 


and again began to issue their own coins. The present 
writer has in his possession what looks like a George III. 
shilling, with the King’s head on one side and, on the 
other, inside a wreath of shamrocks, the inscription : 
“Bank Token, 10 Pence Irish, 1813.” It was turned 
up by the plough on a Staffordshire farm a few years 
ago. Speaking of this reminds us that a separate Irish 
coinage continued even after the Union of 1800. It was 
not till 1817 that English gold and silver became current 
in Ireland, and Irish pennies and half-pennies were 
struck as late as the reign of George IV. The Scottish 
coins came to an end more than a century earlier. 
The name of one of them, however, the “‘ bawbee,” has 
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survived in popular humour. Some people say that 
the name is merely a corruption of “ baby,” referring 
to the portrait of Queen Mary as an infant. It seems 
to us as unlikely a derivation as could be imagined. 

Of all the English coins, the first appearance of which 
occasioned popular anger, none had a worse reception 
than the two-shilling piece, which appeared in 1849. 
“This piece,” says Miss G. B. Rawlings in Coins and 
How to Know Them, a book rich in information, “ was 
unfavourably received, owing to the omission of ‘ Dei 
Gratia’ after the Queen’s name, and was stigmatised as 
the godless or graceless florin.”” The florin, however, so 
called after a Florentine coin, had come to stay, but 
since 1851 it has been as godly in inscription as any of 
the other money in one’s pocket. The coin has sur- 
vived, but hardly the name. One can with an effort 
call a spade a spade, but who would think of calling a 
florin a florin? The coin itself now bears the inscrip- 
tion: “‘ One Florin, Two Shillings,”’ as though the name 
called for translation. Since the introduction of the 
florin, we have had many coins that enraged us. The 
four-shilling piece, especially, that was struck in the 
year of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, was received with a 
howl of execration. Men went about in constant dread 
of argument with shopkeepers as to whether they had 
given them a four-shilling or a five-shilling piece. In 
the interests of the national good temper the coin ceased 
to be struck after 1890. Englishmen, however, disliked 
the entire Jubilee coinage. They disliked the Queen’s 
portrait, and they disliked especially a sixpence which 
could be easily gilded to look like a half-sovereign. The 
sixpences were hurriedly withdrawn, but schoolboys 
continued to treasure them in the belief that they were 
worth fabulous sums. Like groats, the delight of one’s 
childhood, they began to be desirable as soon as they 
ceased to be common. When King Edward VII. came 
to the throne, we had another outburst of hatred of 
new money. The chief objection to it was that the 
King’s effigy had been designed by a German and had 
not even been designed well. It was at this time, 
perhaps, when people began to hate the money in their 
pockets, that the reign of modern extravagance began. 
To get rid of a sovereign bearing a design by Herr 
Fuchs seemed a patriotic duty. Thrift and _pro- 
Germanism were indistinguishable. 

Much as we detest new sorts of money in our own 
country, however, many of us take a childish pleasure 
on our first arrival in France in handling strange and 
unfamiliar coins. One of the great pleasures of travel 
is changing one’s money. There is a certain lavishness 
about the coinage of the Continent that appeals to our 
curiosity. Even in getting a five-frane piece we never 
know whether it will bear the emblem of a republic, 
a kingdom or an empire. Coins of Greece and Italy 
jingle in our pocket with those of the impostor, Louis 
Napoleon, and those of the wicked Leopold, King of the 
Belgians. In Switzerland we remember even getting 
a Cretan coin, which we were humiliated by being 
unable to pass at a post-office. The postal official took 
down a huge diagram containing pictures of all the 
European coins he was allowed to accept. He studied 
Greek coins and, for all we know, Jugo-Slav coins, but 
nowhere could he find the image of the coin we had 
proffered him. Crete for him did not exist. He 
shook his head solemnly and handed the coin back. 
Is there any situation in which a man feels guiltier than 
when his money is thrust back on him as of no value ? 
This happens oftener, perhaps, in France than in any 
other country. France has the reputation of being the 
country of bad money. The reputation is, we believe, 


exaggerated, though we have known a Boulogne tram- 
conductor to refuse even a 50-centime piece as bad. 
The present writer remembers vividly a warning given 
to him on this subject during his first visit to France. 
He was sitting with a friend in an estaminet in a small 





village in the north of France, when an English chauffeur 
insinuated himself into the conversation. The latter 
was eager to give advice about France and the French. 
“I like the French,” he said, “ but you can’t trust 
them. Look out for bad money. They’re terrors for 
bad money. I'd have been done oftener myself, only 
that luckily I married a Frenchwoman. She’s in the 
ticket office at the Maison des Délits—you probably 
know the name—it’s a dancing-hall in Montmartre. 
Of course, whenever I get a bad 5-frane piece, I pass it 
on to her, and she gets rid of it in the change to some 
Froggie. My God, they are dishonest! I wouldn't say 
a word against the French, but just that one thing. 
They’re dishonest—damned dishonest.”” He sat back 
on the bench, a figure of insular rectitude but of 
cosmopolitan broadmindedness. Is it not the perfect 
compromise ? 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS 


T is related of the great chemist, John Dalton, who 
I founded the modern atomic theory, that “when a 
boy he had gone to see a review of troops, and 
being surprised to hear those around him expatiating on 
the gorgeous effect of the military costume, he asked : 
In what a soldier's coat differed from the grass upon which 
he trod,” a speech which, the narrator records, was “ received 
by his companions with derisive laughs and exclamations 
of wonder.” Dalton, in fact, was quite unable to distinguish 
between red and green, a lack of discrimination which is 
known as colour-blindness, though only a form of blindness 
by a somewhat strained analogy from the fact that the 
blind are unable to distinguish between light and dark. The 
weakness of the term “ colour-blindness” has been realised, 
and Dr. Whewell proposed to call people suffering from the 
defect “ idiopts ’’—visually peculiar; the resemblance of 
the word to that denoting a more general peculiarity pre- 
vented its adoption. It is astonishing how little reference 
to this defect we find until we come to comparatively recent 
times. The Honourable Robert Boyle, who wrote at 
length on colour in all its aspects, has nothing to say of it ; 
Sir Thomas Browne, who would scarcely have left it without 
a mention in his Vulgar Errors had he known of it, is 
likewise silent. ‘The case of a man who could, apparently, 
distinguish no colour at all is described in a letter to Joseph 
Priestley, but Dalton is the first of whom we have detailed 
scientific records, he having discussed his defect in full in 
1794. The study of the subject may thus be said to be 
little more than a hundred years old. So markedly is this 
communication of Dalton’s a pioneer work that colour- 
blindness has often been referred to as Daltonism, by which 
term it is still generally known in France. 

Colour-blindness is not so uncommon a defect as is usually 
supposed. About 4 per cent. of men are markedly colour- 
blind, though among women there seems no doubt that 
the defect is less frequent. At first sight it would seem 
remarkable that it is seldom detected in ordinary life 
without special tests, and that the discussion of the subject 
began so late in the history of science. As a matter of fact, 
not only can the colour-blind often avoid detection, but 
they are frequently themselves unaware that they suffer 
from any defect. As Dalton said, speaking of certain 
pupils of his whom he found to share his peculiarity : “ They, 
like all the rest of us colour-blind, were not aware of their 
actually seeing colours differently from other people, but 
imagined that there was great perplexity in the names 
ascribed to particular colours.” A colour-blind man can 
often hear normal-sighted people discussing whether a certain 
colour is, for example, a blue or a green when it borders 
on the two, or whether a purple or a lilac, to take another 
case, and hence can easily suppose that the similarity which 
he sees between colours usually called red and green is of 
the same nature. Moreover, colour-blind people can often 
B32 
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match colours well, sometimes considerably better than 
their fellows. It must be remembered that coloured surfaces 
differ from one another not only in hue or tint but in 
brightness—or luminosity, to use the technical word—and 
also in saturation, by which is meant the amount of white 
mixed with the tint, differences of saturation being indicated 
when we talk of a colour as pale or deep. The old test of 
matching wools, in which no colours were named, has been 
shown to admit 50 per cent. of the colour-blind and to 
reject large numbers of the normal-sighted. Dr. Edridge- 
Green, who, after a thirty years’ fight against accepted 
views, is now acknowledged as the leading authority on 
the subject, and who has recently summarised his work 
in a book on Physiological Optics,* insists on the importance 
of naming colours as a part of any test. Whether a man 
calls a particular blue light blue or sky-blue is immaterial, 
but if he calls some of a series of greens green and others 
light red he is not likely to be normal-sighted. For a signal- 
man the faculty of matching colours is of little good, though 
it is a useful accomplishment for a milliner (it is recorded 
by Dr. Edridge-Green that in at least one drapery establish- 
ment a colour-blind man is employed for matching). The 
signalman must be able to remember what green is like, 
and to recognise it at once when he sees it without anything 
to compare it with. The colour-blind, who are said, by the 
way, to be usually rather above than below the average 
intelligence, can learn to distinguish different colours wnder 
fixed conditions by difference other than those of hue. Thus, 
a colour-blind signalman may notice that—for him—what 
is called a green light is brighter than what is called a red 
light, and this may guide him sufficiently in ordinary 
circumstances, only to deceive him utterly in a slight fog. 
To discuss the classes of colour-blindness we must con- 
sider the solar spectrum, in which the colours are spread 
out in a continuous band from red to violet. The man of 
normal colour vision will ste the spectrum shading off into 
darkness at a fairly definite place at each end—beyond 
the ends there are, of course, rays invisible to the human 
eye which do not concern us here. In the spectrum he will 
see seven distinct colours, not shades of one another— 
the so-called primary colours named by Newton— 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. Now, 
defects of colour-vision fall into two main classes, one of 
which is lack of discrimination between different primary 
colours, though all are perceived as light, while the other is a 
defective light-perception of some single colour—i.e., actual 
blindness for that colour. The commonest form of the 
second class of defect is that the subject cannot see at all 
the extreme visible red, or else the extreme violet, or can 
see neither. He sees the spectrum shorter than the normal 
man, and is usually referred to as “ shortened at the red (or 
violet) end.” ‘To such a man a red flag may appear almost 
black ; a red light at night will be almost invisible. He is 
truly blind to certain kinds of light, just as some people 
are deaf to very high, or very low, notes. The other class 
of the colour-blind see the whole spectrum, but do not see 
the full number of colours in it. They are classified by Dr. 
Edridge-Green as hexa-, penta-, tetra-, tri-, or di-chromic 
according as they see six, five, four, three or two distinct 
colours. There have been cases of men who saw no colour 
at all, the spectrum being for them a band of grey, brighter 
in some parts than in others. The di-chromics see usually 
only red and violet, the green being included by them as a 
kind of red. For trichromics yellow is not a scparate sensa- 
tion; it is called by them red-green, and blue is called green- 
violet. Both of these classes are dangerously colour-blind. 
Tetrachromics also regard blue as either a green or a violet. 
We can get some idea of what the spectrum looks like to 
people of different degrees of colour-blindness by gradually 
making it fainter and fainter. As we dim the source of light 
we shall be unable to distinguish first the orange from the 
* The Physiology of Vision. By F. W. Edridge-Green. Bell. 
12s. 6d. net. Card Test for Colour- Blindness. By F. W. Edridge- 





Green. Bell. 25s. net, 


red, then the violet from the blue, and so on, until we see 
only red at one end and violet at the other, with a faint light 
between them. Finally, we shall have the sensation of a 
dim band without colour. 

Dr. Edridge-Green’s own views are involved in his general 
theory of vision. The retina, the structure at the back 
of the eye which takes the place of the plate if the eye be 
compared to a camera, has long been known to contain in 
the sensitive layer two classes of minute bodies, called 
respectively the rods and the cones, which are instrumental 
in transforming the incident light into nervous impulses. 
The exact relative functions of these bodies were long 
disputed, one difficulty being that in the fovea, the region 
of most distinct vision which is in the middle of the retina, 
there are only cones, and no rods. According to Dr. 
Edridge-Green the cones are the so-called percipient ele- 
ments; they alone receive the message and transmit it 
to the optic nerve. This, however, they can do only if the 
liquid in which they are bathed is “ sensitised” by a 
substance called the visual purple, which is liberated from 
the rods when light falls on them. Thus in ordinary circum- 
stances when light reaches the eye the visual purple is 
produced, and diffuses into the fovea; the cones there then 
become capable of transmitting the light sensation. If we 
stare with one eye at a small bright object in a dark room 
in a short time we cannot see at all. This is admirably 
explained on the theory, for, since no light falls on the 
retina except at the fovea, which contains no rods, no fresh 
visual purple is liberated, and when that already there has 
been used up we cannot see. Another fact susceptible of 
similar explanation has been observed in the cinematograph 
hall. Any light in the hall will obviously diminish the 
contrast between the black and white of the picture on the 
screen, and so it was long supposed that the darker the hall 
the better the picture would be seen. It has been found 
by trial, however, that total darkness is not favourable 
(for .seeing the pictures, be it understood); if the hall is 
lighted moderately well, even up to a brightness nearly that 
of the ordinary living room at night, the pictures are more 
clearly seen. The explanation is that the light diffused 
from the room itself, falling on the outer zones of the retina, 
causes the rods there to liberate the visual purple, which 
diffuses into the central parts of the retina, where the image 
of the picture is formed, and makes those parts more 
sensitive. 

The message having been received and decoded by the 
cones of the retina the optic nerve then conveys it to the 
brain. According to Edridge-Green colour-blindness is 
simply due to a lack of discriminating power in the percep- 
tive centres of the brain: he believes that the colour-sense 
is one which has been gradually evolved, the race becoming 
more and more discriminating as regards colours as it grew 
up. The ancients possibly saw only two distinct colours, 
red and violet; this view has been supported by students 
of Homer. Later, it is supposed, a third colour in the 
middle of the spectrum, green, was perceived as a new sensa- 
tion, and later still the senses of the other primary colours 
evolved. There is nothing mysterious about the number 
seven; possibly there are a few people who see eight colours 
in the spectrum, though I have never seen a case recorded. 
The majority are hexachromic, and see six. 

A full knowledge of the rather complicated facts is neces- 
| to deal with the unexpected difficulties of detecting 
and classifying colour-blindness. These Dr. Edridge-Green 
has successfully overcome, first, by his lantern, now the 
official test for the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and 
other such bodies, and, secondly, by his new card test. 
The whole subject of colour-vision is a very fascinating field 
of study, which is worthy of the attention of the amateur, 
not only because of its intrinsic interest, but also because 
experiments can be made with such simple apparatus. A 
few pieces of coloured glass and paper, a dark room, pinholes, 
and such like, and new discoveries can be made. Or let 
the layman learn to test his friends for colour-blindness ; 
every fresh case, if properly recorded, is of value in a branch 


of science which is still very incompletely explored. 
E. N. DA C. A. 
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Correspondence 


THE NEED FOR A COMMON FRONT 
AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—It seems to me, and I believe also to many others, 
both within and without the ranks of professed Socialists, that 
the most urgent need of the moment is to secure some sort of 
solid front against the cynicism and immorality of our present 
Government. If a General Election is probable in the near 
future, the need is only the more urgent. But it is urgent both 
in Parliament and outside at the present moment, and if the 
next General Election should result in a narrow majority either 
for or against the Coalition, it will be more urgent still. Can 
nothing be done, or will all suggestions for the co-operation 
of anti-Coalitionists break upon the rock of Labour’s profound 
conviction of its own uniqueness and of its fundamental disagree- 
ment with all other party organisations ? 

The first task of any self-respecting Government which may 
succeed the present will inevitably be to right the wrongs its 
predecessor has perpetrated, and, as the tale of these wrongs 
mounts up, it becomes increasingly evident that for several 
years the new Government will be fully occupied with this task 
alone. To redeem the more respectable of the many pledges 
which Mr. Lloyd George has given and broken—a convenient 
summary of these was given in THe New STATESMAN 
a week or two back—would alone fully occupy, together with 
the necessary current business, a couple of years of Parliamentary 
time. If, therefore, the alliance were explicitly limited, based 
upon set terms and automatically terminable when the objects 
specified were attained or proved impossible of attainment, 
no party to the alliance would be called upon for any immediate 
sacrifice worth mentioning, and sacrifice of principle—i.e., 
abatement or withdrawal of ultimate aims—would be entirely 
avoided. 

The Labour Party is justifiably suspicious of any compact 
with another political party for the avoidance of “ three- 
cornered ” contests, such as is often recommended upon the 
basis of a supposed general sympathy between the “ progressive 
forces.” But the same suspicion ought not to attach to the 
kind of alliance which I have in mind—an alliance upon stated 
terms for definite objects. The essential features of this alliance 
would be : 

1. That the groups or parties which joined to form it would 
formulate a common programme for the next Parliament, and 
for that only. 

2. That every candidate supported by the alliance would 
be required as a condition of such support to subscribe to this 
programme without reservation. 

3. That the associated parties would undertake jointly to 
form a Ministry in the event of their securing a majority in 
Parliament. 

The programme itself should be a matter for negotiation 
between the groups concerned. But probably it would be best 
that the Labour Party should publish an immediate programme, 
and offer to co-operate with any other group or party which would 
accept it. As the result of negotiation it might, of course, be 
slightly modified in detail. The main lines of such a programme 
should not be difficult to draw at the present time. It should 
include the following main items : 

1. The economic restoration of Europe, and the whole-hearted 
support of the League of Nations. 

2. The restriction of our new Imperial commitments, especially 
in Mesopotamia, and the application to our Imperial territories, 
new and old alike, of the principles laid down in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

83. The complete cessation of military government (if the 
present régime can be dignified with so respectable a name) 
in Ireland, and the application of the principle of self- 
determination to that island. 

4. The nationalisation of the coal mines on the lines of the 
Sankey Report. 

It might, of course, turn out that no other group or party 
would accept such a programme as right or reasonable. In 
that case, the Labour Party would, in my opinion, be justified 
in continuing to stand alone. But if any group or party would 
accept it and ally on those terms, it does not seem to me that 
there would be any dishonour to Labour in the alliance, and the 
gain to the ordinary voter would be considerable.. How con- 


siderable, would depend upon the size and comprehensiveness 
At the best, the voter would have what 


of the alliance effected. 





every voter wants, or ought to want, above all at this present 
time : two clear lines of policy between which to choose. At 
worst, he would at least have a clearer idea of what the Labour 
Party stands for, and of the reasons which make combination 
with other parties in the very critical circumstances of the present 
time impossible. 

With apologies for the length of this letter.—Yours, etc., 

St. John’s College, Oxford. J. L. Srocks. 

October 4th. 

[The case for a common anti-Coalition front at the present 
juncture is undoubtedly a very strong one. But the difficulties 
seem almost insuperable. To find a common policy and a common 
programme is probably the least of these difficulties. If after a 
General Election the Liberal and Labour Parties were to find 
themselves with a good joint working majority over the Coalition, 
the formation of a Liberal-Labour Government, with an agreed 
legislative programme, would almost certainly be merely a matter 
of a few days’ negotiation. The real difficulty is the conflict 
not of policies but of organisations. The Liberal Party can 
afford to compromise in this constituency or that, but the Labour 
Party cannot. Labour is the new-comer. Everywhere, in 
order to justify its existence as a separate party, it has had to 
devote itself largely, if not mainly, to the exposure of the 
inadequacies of Liberalism. A Labour candidate may usually 
take the wickedness of his Tory opponent more or less for granted ; 
what he has to emphasise, and convince his audiences of, are the 
frailties and vices of the Liberal. How, then, can any local 
Labour organisation withdraw its candidate in favour of a 
Liberal without giving away its whole case and sacrificing its 
future position in that constituency ? No doubt many of the 
leaders of the Labour Party would welcome a pre-election 
arrangement with the Liberals, but they cannot make any 
arrangement, since their central office, having no great party 
fund to dispense, could not, even if it wished, secure the with- 
drawal of the Labour candidate in any given constituency. 
It is possible to imagine circumstances in which, if Liberalism 
and Labour were at one—in the constituencies as well as at 
headquarters—over some question of overwhelming importance, 
dwarfing all other issues, this difficulty might be temporarily 
overcome, but the Prime Minister is not, we imagine, very 
likely to invite a General Election on any such issue.—Ep., N.S.] 


“THE LITTLE ENTENTE” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A report of a speech by Dr. Benes, the Czecho-Slovakian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the formation of the Little 
Entente quotes Dr. Benes as saying, inter alia, that “ Czecho- 
Slovakia’s policy has always been pacific, and this policy had 
now been incorporated in the Little Entente. While opposing 
the Magyars to-day, they considered it necessary to seek how 
to attain friendly relations with them in the future.” 

Now, it is evident that Dr. Benes, who stands out head and 
shoulders above any other statesman in Central Europe, has 
cast a spell over the British Press, including the chief Liberal 
organs. If this were not so they would not be deceived by 
statements such as are quoted above. 

It would have been equally plausible for Germany in 1872 to 
have proclaimed that her policy was “ always peaceful” and 
that she wished to “ attain friendly relations’ with France— 
in spite of Alsace—Lorraine. It would be equally logical for 
land-squatters in the Highlands to protest their peacefulness 
and desire for friendly relations with the rightful owner, while 
at the same time arming themselves to keep him from “ aggres- 
sively” reinstating himself in his own possessions. 

There can be little doubt that the aim of the Little Entente is 
to put the countries concerned in a position to defy the League 
of Nations when the time comes for Hungary to be admitted to 
the League. When that time comes—and it cannot now be more 
than a question of months—Hungary will put forward large claims 
for the revision of the territorial clauses of the Treaty. If the 
League is to justify its existence as an impartial court of 
arbitration in international disputes, a large proportion of these 
claims are bound to be admitted. In this case it will be Czecho- 
Slovakia, Roumania and Jugo-Slavia who will have to dis- 
gorge—hence the Little Entente. 

It must be remembered that the Hungarians, like all our late 
enemies, were promised that no part of their territory should 
be torn from them against the wish of the people living in those 
parts. This promise has been kept in Schleswig, Allenstein 
and Marienwerder, and in part in Eupen and Malmedy. Silesia 
also is to have the right of deciding its fate in the near future. In 
Austria the district of Klagenfurt exercises the same privilege, 
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I believe, towards the middle of this month. (In passing, be it 
noted that one and all of these districts ask for British troops of 
occupation during the plebiscite.) In Hungary alone has there 
been no attempt at a plebiscite. 

When the Supreme Council returned the Treaty to the Hun- 
garian delegation for signature after rejecting their insistent 
demands for plebiscites in the areas to be severed from Hungary, 
a covering letter was also sent which held out some hope of 
modification.’ This letter, which was written in a most friendly 
tone, said that the Delimitation Commission would receive 
instructions to adjust any injustices brought to their notice on 
the spot. It provides also for a far-reaching autonomy for 
Ruthenia which shall enable that province to manifest its will 
and to decide, free from all constraint, with regard alike to its 
fate and political destiny. 

Time passes with no attempt at the realisation of this promise 
and with the Czechs in continued occupation. ‘The Ruthenians, 
through a committee of representative men, addressed a manifesto 
to the Allies and all the nations of the cultured world, in which 
they recognise that the barrier of the Carpathians make union 
with their brethren in Galicia impossible. The configuration of 
the country makes union with the Czechs equally impossible, 
especially when the present artificial boundary with Hungary is 
kept hermetically sealed. Mr. Balfour recognised this fact at 
Oxford last week, when he spoke of the necessity of taking 
Geography and economical conditions into account when drawing 
up frontiers for the new nations. What a pity he did not realise 
this a little earlier! The result of the present regime in Ruthenia 
is that the populations are starving. In the villages people are 
dying en masse and in the towns things are even worse, as desper- 
ation has led to rioting and shooting between the military and 
the civilians. The chief reason for this state of things is that 
communication has been cut with the plains of Hungary by the 
new boundaries. Ruthenia’s existence depends on the ability 
to exchange its wood for the necessities of life obtainable in the 
plains below. 

When the Hungarians a short time ago, at the instigation of 
the Allies (or more correctly speaking France), offered the Poles 
military assistance, the Czechs immediately countered by 
declaring that the attempt of an Hungarian army to march 
through Ruthenia to join the Poles would be considered as an 
act of war against themselves. 

The outcome of this, which is defiance of France, is the Little 
Entente. Let us by all means maintain the friendliest relations 
with the go-ahead Czechs, but do not let us be taken in by plati- 
tudes such as those quoted at the head of this letter.—Yours, 
etc., J. F. O. Kine. 

Arosa. 

October 4th. 

[We discuss this subject from another angle in an article on 
p. 5 of this issue. It is one thing, of course, to offer Hungary 
a reconsideration of her territorial claims by an impartial 
tribunal of the League of Nations, and quite another to encourage 
her to maintain a large army for the military enforcement of those 
claims. We suggest that in so far as the Little Entente is to 
be regarded as anti-Hungarian, it is so in view of the likelihood 
not of the former but of the latter procedure.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE RETIREMENT OF LORD ACTON 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I am glad you afforded an agent of the ‘“* White ” Finns 
in this country an opportunity to confirm what I wrote in your 
issue of September 11th about Lord Acton and about the ‘ White ” 
Finns. And I am thankful to you for having pointed out to 
Mr. Tollet how a British reader understood my words. For, 
after all, my ‘“‘ eulogy of Lord Acton” was not for the benefit of 
the official agents of the “ White” Finnish policy, but for 
British readers. 

In his letter in your issue of September 25th, Mr. Tollet accuses 
me of having drawn Lord Acton into Finnish internal politics. 
I pointed out that Lord Acton remained outside the internal 
quarrels in Finland, and that he only “ tried to consolidate the 
different sections of the people into a united Finland.” And 
Lord Acton himself complained of the attacks that had been 
made upon him in the pro-German organs of “* White ” Finland. 
It was Mr. Tollet’s own friends who dragged Lord Acton’s name 
into internal Finnish politics, It was not a party of political 


extremists who regretted Lord Acton’s departure from Finland, 
but the whole of the Republican elements of the country. 
Mr. Tollet’s personal attacks on myself are better left un- 


answered.—Yours, eic., 


K. E. Primus-NyMAN. 


MR. GOKHALE AND MR. TILAK 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Srr,—I have carefully read Sir Valentine Chirol’s letter 
published in your issue of August 21st. It has interest for me 
only in so far as he drags in the name of the late Mr. Gokhale 
to support some of his conclusions as to some aspects of the 
late Mr. Tilak’s public life. I had been in very close touch 
with Mr. Gokhale, at any rate during the last half a dozen years 
of his life, and may claim intimate acquaintance with certain 
traits of his character. In private conversation even with his 
best friends, he used to mention Mr. Tilak only very rarely, 
and whenever he did so, his remarks never failed to give proof 
of the high regard he had for his political opponent, widely as 
they differed on public questions. It seems unlikely that he 
could ever have regarded Mr. Tilak in the light mentioned by 
Sir Valentine. Nor does it seem at all probable that Mr. Tilak 
waited till Mr. Gokhale’s death for bringing his libel action 
against Sir Valentine, fearing Mr. Gokhale would give “* extremely 
damaging ” evidence against him (Mr. Tilak), as Sir Valentine 
seems to hint. Mr. Gokhale’s dislike for the demoralising atmo- 
sphere surrounding law courts was so intense that he would 
avoid having recourse to them except under extreme provocation. 
Indeed, the occasions when he attended them in the course of 
his twenty-five years’ public life are very, very_rare—not more, 
I believe, than three or four. The vernacular extremist Press 
used to pour, on his devoted head, any amount of abuse of the 
most vulgar kind, accompanied by the attribution of the vilest 
motives to him. In the case of one with a little less of that 
positive abhorrence of the law courts, which characterised 
Mr. Gokhale, they would have made themselves liable to be prose- 
cuted for libel. But their security lay in Mr. Gokhale’s 
rooted dislike of law courts. This does not mean that he never 
brought any action for libel. It must be added, in fairness, 
that he did bring two actions to clear his character, but that 
was only under gross provocation and extreme pressure from 
friends, whose advice he could not well disregard. The smallness 
of the number, however, goes to strengthen my point. 

Sir Valentine appears to me to be far from correct when he 
says that “ Mr. Gokhale was as violently traduced (in respect 
of the Age of Consent Bill, 1890) as any British bureaucrat 
in the columns of Mr. Tilak’s newspapers.” The fact of the 
matter is that Mr. Gokhale being then young was not much 
known to fame, and the Tilak Press, for obvious reasons, did 
not like to give any prominence to him by mentioning him. 
It would, however, be correct to apply the above description 
to the party to which Mr. Gokhale belonged, rather than to 
Mr. Gokhale personally. 

It seems to me that it is most inappropriate and unfortunate 
on the part of a responsible journalist in the position of Sir 
Valentine Chirol, that he should have referred to certain state- 
ments, alleged to have been made to him in the course of a 
private conversation by Mr. Gokhale, for the unedifying 
purpose of blackening the character of his political opponent. 
It is extremely unfair that he should come forward to use them 
for his own purpose at a time when he knows full well that there 
is no satisfactory means of verifying them.—Yours, etc., 

Poona. a. V. A. 

September 16th. 


NEED FOR A LABOUR DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEesMAn. 

Sir,—As appeals are being made for further financial support 
from the Labour movement for the Daily Herald, is it not advis- 
able that some plain speaking should be indulged in with regard 
to its credentials as a Labour daily ? While the Daily Herald 
gloried in its independent principles one had no quarrel with it, 
for all Labour men value the idea of a free press, and have no 
wish to suppress any paper because its ideas do not meet with 
their approval. When, however, this paper, on the strength of 
its claim to be “ the Labour daily,” seeks both the money of 
trade unionists and the public prestige of the Labour movement 
it is time to protest. 

The first great effort of Labour to establish its own daily—the 
Daily Citizen—was considerably discounted by the hurried 
appearance of the Herald, and, though the Citizen could not be 
said to have been entirely satisfactory, it would probably have 
improved both in quality and in financial stability, had it not 
been for the franc-tireur tactics of the Herald. Wad it not been 
for this fratricidal strife, it might have been possible to maintain 
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a Labour daily continuously throughout the war. The advan- 
tage that would have been to the Labour movement is incal- 
culable. 

The Daily Herald, as a definitely “‘ unofficial ”’ paper, however, 
had its raison @étre. But as it has now assumed the mandate 
of the Labour movement, I suggest that it is a positive danger, 
and that the assistance it has given to the Labour Party at 
election times has been, in view of the paper’s present reputation. 
not altogether advantageous to the party. 

In the Labour movement we have lately become a little too 
fearful of giving offence, but I suggest we may at this juncture 
lay down the definite principle that if any more of the workers’ 
money is to be sunk in maintaining a permanent position in 
Fleet Street, it should be placed in the hands of responsible and 
representative men. Money collected by the infinite sacrifices of 
the Labour rank and file—the men that do the hard work of the 
movement, not the self-advertising orators of the extremist 
platforms—should go to the foundation of a paper—a post-war 
Daily Citizen—that will speak for the mid-stream of the Labour 
movement—that will be a source of strength and not of embarrass- 
ment to those who are engaged in solid, constructive effort. 

It has been suggested that the reason for the difficulties with 
which Labour journalism has had to deal in this country is 
largely due to the fact that committee management is unsuited 
to newspaper control, and to the lack of business experience in 
the movement. Certainly, one always felt, when reading the 
late Daily Citizen, that the opinions of different sections had 
cancelled out, leaving the policy of the paper weak and inverte- 
brate. A Labour paper should be placed under the charge of an 
editor in whom the party could repose a large measure of responsi- 
bility as to policy. Choose a man of known political views, and a 
known capacityfor expressing them—a man neither weak-kneed nor 
hot-headed—and then trust him to “carry on.” A useful feature 
might be the definite assignment in the paper of a fixed amount 
of space to the publication of signed articles on political subjects 
from writers as varied as possible in their points of view—with 
special attention to original contributions to Socialist thought and 
practice. That apart, the great danger to avoid is too much 
preoccupation with propaganda. Continental methods cannot 
with success be adopted in England. A successful Labour daily 
must be a news paper as the British public understands it. 

As to business experience—the obvious answer to that is 
the Co-operative movement. Why should not the resuscitated 
Daily Citizen (if such it is to be) appear under its auspices ? 

A third point. A Labour daily must be, like Cesar’s wife, 
above suspicion.—Yours, etc., C. A. Moon. 








THE WILD BEAST THEORY 
To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAn. 

Sir,—May I suggest that your excellent article on ‘ The 
Wild Beast Theory’ contains some rash statements? I refer 
to the passage commencing: ‘“ But there is no doubt that, in 
the absence of law, many sorts of crime would shortly become 
immensely more common than at present.” I submit that the 
evidence hardly justifies so positive a statement. I will mention 
only one fact that seems to point the other way. I am told that 
a great deal of the world’s business is transacted by word of 
mouth and pencil notes. I should be inclined to say that the 
facts justify us in expecting that the removal of criminal law 
would be followed by some increase of crime, perhaps only a 
temporary increase. But this, like your bolder statement, is 
speculative. What is certain is that results would depend on 
the motive for, and manner of, abrogating the law. If a man is 
leaning heavily on a stick, and the stick is suddenly knocked 
away by someone else, he will probably lose his balance and fall. 
But if, having the use of his limbs, he decides no longer to lean 
on the stick, he will find that he can stand up on his feet. 

At any rate, all will agree that the ultimate safeguard against 
dishonesty is aot law, but honesty; not fear, but a sense of 
justice or fellowship.—Yours, ete., Artuur Sr. Jonn. 


THE INTELLECTUAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


To the Editor of Tux New SratresMan. 


Sir,—Like most women, I am unable to face the depression 
and the loss of self respect which Mr. Arnold Bennett's blame 
and Mr. Orlo Williams’ praise—if it is not the other way about 
—would certainly cause me if I read their books in the bulk. 
I taste them, therefore, in sips at the hands of reviewers. But 


I cannot swallow the teaspoonful administered in your columns 
last week by Affable Hawk. The fact that women are inferior 





to men in intellectual power, he says, “stares him in the 
face.” He goes on to agree with Mr. Bennett’s conclusion that 
**no amount of education and liberty of action will sensibly 
alter it.” How, then, does Affable Hawk account for the fact 
which stares me, and I should have thought any other impartial 
observer, in the face, that the seventeenth century produced 
more remarkable women than the sixteenth, the eighteenth 
than the seventeenth, and the nineteenth than all three put 
together? When I compare the Duchess of Newcastle with 
Jane Austen, the matchless Orinda with Emily Bronté, Mrs. 
Heywood with George Eliot, Aphra Behn with Charlotte Bronté, 
Jane Grey with Jane Harrison, the advance in intellectual 
power seems to me not only sensible but immense ; the com- 
parison with men not in the least one that inclines me to suicide ; 
and the effects of education and liberty scarcely to be over- 
rated. In short, though pessimism about the other sex is 
always delightful and invigorating, it seems a little sanguine 
of Mr. Bennett and Affable Hawk to indulge in it with such 
certainty on the evidence before them. Thus, though women 
have every reason to hope that the intellect of the male sex 
is steadily diminishing, it would be unwise, until they have more 
evidence than the great war and the great peace supply, to 
announce it as a fact. In conclusion, if Affable Hawk sincerely 
wishes to discover a great poetess, why does he let himself be 
fobbed off with a possible authoress of the Odyssey ? Naturally, 
I cannot claim to know Greek as Mr. Bennett and Affable Hawk 
know it, but I have often been told that Sappho was a woman, 
and that Plato and Aristotle placed her with Homer and 
Archilocus among the greatest of their poets. ‘That Mr. Bennett 
can name fifty of the male sex who are indisputably her superiors 
is therefore a welcome surprise, and if he will publish their 
names I will promise, as an act of that submission which is so 
dear to my sex, not only to buy their works but, so far as my 
faculties allow, to learn them by heart.—Yours, etc., 
Vircinta WooLr. 


[‘* Affable Hawk” writes: ‘“‘ Sappho was at the height of 
her fame about 610 B.c. She was a contemporary of Jeremiah 
and Nebuchadnezzar; when she wrote the Buddha was not 
born. This is a long time ago. Perhaps when Herculaneum 
gives up its treasures her works will be found; at present we 
only possess two short odes and fragments preserved in quotation, 
or fragments of fragments stuck like the wings of flies in the 
solidified glue of ancient grammarians. Still, Sappho is a very 
great name. Whether she can be ranged among the fifty 
greatest poets of the 2,500 years which followed her leap from 
the Leucadian promontory is, in these circumstances, hard to 
decide. Perhaps, had other dialect poets, say Burns, survived 
only in happy quotations, and been such themes for poetry in 
themselves as she, of whom it could be believed that she turned 
in falling into a swan, their reputations, too, might be as great. 
But two thousand five hundred years is a long time to wait 
for a second poetess for whom that claim might even plausibly 
be made. Suppose Mr. Bennett were to grant the point of 
Sappho, that long interval remains to be explained on another 
hypothesis than that the creative mind in fullest power seems 
to have been the property of a few men. There was nothing 
else to prevent down the ages, so far as I can see, women who 
always played and sang and studied music producing as many 
musicians from among their number as men have done. Of 
the millions who led the contemplative religious life surely, 
otherwise, one or two might have equalled the achievements of 
Aquinas or Thomas & Kempis? And when later painting was 
within their reach what great names can they show? If in the 
nineteenth century a woman had existed with the intellect of 
Mill, would she not have forced her way to the front as well as 
Harriet Martineau did? Mill thought that Mrs. Taylor was 
his superior in every respect ; but no friend agreed with him. 
Newton was a small farmer’s son, Herschell a member of a 
German band, Faraday a blacksmith’s son, Laplace the child 
of a poor peasant. Nothing will persuade me that if among 
their contemporaries a woman, more favourably placed than 
they, had shown the same instinctive intellectual passion and 
capacity, she could not have done their work. Granted the 
intellect and a garden of peas, and a monk may become a Mendel. 
I maintain Mr. Bennett’s case is strong. Mrs. Woolf asks how 
I account for the seventeenth century producing more remark- 
able women than the sixteenth, the eighteenth than the seven- 
teenth, and the nineteenth than all three put together, if educa- 
tion is not the cause, and therefore the explanation also, of the 
smallness of women’s achievement when education was withheld 
from most women. Of course it is education which has increased 
the number of remarkable women and the merit of their work, 
but the facts remain (1) that unfavourable in many respects 
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as the conditions of women have been in the past, they have 
not been more unfavourable than many men possessing extra- 
ordinary intellectual wers have overcome; (2) that in 
directions to which those conditions were less unfavourable 
(literature, poetry, music and painting); they have hardly 
attained, with the ible exception of fiction, the highest 
achievements reached by men; (3) that, in spite of education, 
in pursuits requiring pure intellect they have not rivalled men. 
This does not imply, however, that a small percentage of women 
are not just as clever as any clever men, just as good artists, 
just as good correlators of facts, only that it seems that they 
fall short of the few men who are best of all.—Ep. N.5S.] 


Miscellany 
THE AUTHOR 
AND THE CRITICS 


(A Study in Symbolism.) 

HERE flourished once in Aleppo a literary society 
consisting of seven old gentlemen whose custom 
it was to meet fortnightly to read and interpret 

the writings of the learned. And at one of such meetings 
the President stood up and read out the following story, 
called “The Garden of Noureddin Ali.” 

“There lived once in the town of Moussoul a young 
gentleman called Noureddin Ali, the happy possessor of 
great beauty, great accomplishments and great wealth. 
And when he was come of age his tutors said to him, ‘ Sir, 
you have now arrived at man’s estate and you have learnt 
from us all there is to be learnt. Go forth, therefore, choose 
carefully a wife not less beautiful than yourself, and live 
happily ever afterwards.’ 

“‘Hearing this, Noureddin Ali went forth and chose for 
himself a maiden called Fatima, lovely as the harvest 
moon, and he bought himself a house set in a little rose- 
garden in which to live happily ever afterwards. But 
when he had lived there three or four years he became 
discontented, for, as he said, the place was not worthy of 
the extreme beauty of his Fatima. Wherefore they packed 
up, and himself and Fatima, followed by twenty camels, 
twenty dromedaries and all their retinue, went forth to 
find a more suitable home. And, having wandered up 
and down the land for three months, they came to a garden 
of such beauty that, after careful and detailed consideration, 
Noureddin exclaimed, ‘ It is not unworthy of my Fatima.’ 
And, having so exclaimed, he purchased it out of hand. 

**But at the end of two years Noureddin, having by this 
time found leisure to examine the place in greater detail, 
called together his household and said ‘I have never 
been ashamed of confessing to a mistake. This morning 
I discovered in the garden a malformed rosebud, so that 
this place is, unfortunately, very far from being worthy 
of my Fatima.’ So again they packed up and wandered 
for six months. 

‘But at the end of the six months they came to a garden 
of incomparable loveliness, for the place lay cool under a 
branching roof of roses, and the soft hushing of innumerable 
fountains soothed the air. And Noureddin, after profound 
and accurate comparison, exclaimed: ‘The place is 
undoubtedly and incontrovertibly worthy of my Fatima.’ 
And they unpacked and entered into possession. 

“But at the end of one yearand a half Noureddin, having 
attained to the wisdom of years, perceived the folly of 
this decision. ‘No one,’ said he, ‘ is infallible save Allah 
alone. What could have led me to suppose that this 
place is worthy of my Fatima.’ So with a sigh the slaves 
packed up again and they were wanderers upon the face 
of the earth for nigh on a year. 

“And things continued thus with greater and greater 
frequency until Noureddin Ali and his Fatima had reached 
the age of sixty years, at which date Fatima died, worn 
out by excessive travelling. But this event, so far from 
settling the question, only complicated it, for Noureddin 
found it more difficult to discover a garden worthy of the 


memory of his Fatima than it had been to discover one 
comparable with that lady herself. So that he continued 
to wander from place to place, and with such rapidity 
that now, whenever he bought a new home, the slaves 
considered it inexpedient to unpack, ‘for,’ they said, 
‘we shall be off again in the morning.’ 

“But one day, when Noureddin Ali had achieved his 
ninetieth year, they came upon the garden which he had 
at first bought when in the bloom of youth he had led home 
his bride. And when he saw it, he said: ‘ Here, finally 
and irrevocably, is the garden worthy of the memory of 
my Fatima. Here, then, will I remain and live happily 
ever afterwards.’ 

“Unfortunately, however, he had made a small miscal- 
culation, for, worn out by excessive travelling, he died 
that night.” 

As the President resumed his seat, a buzz of conversa- 
tion arose among which were heard such remarks as 
these: ‘“‘ What an optimist! . . . What a pessimist! ... 
Pure idealism! . . . Rank materialism !” 

After allowing the buzz to continue for five minutes, the 
President called for silence and said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, following 
our usual procedure, I will now ask each member in alpha- 
betical order to give us his interpretation of the story. I 
call upon Mr. Agib to begin.” 

Mr. Agib, who was a little dry schoolmaster, began as 
follows :— 

“The key to this most instructive story undoubtedly 
lies in the words spoken by the tutors :—‘ Sir, you have 
learnt from us all there is to learn.’ Considering the story 
in the light of this quotation, we see at once that it is nothing 
but an educational satire. We see Noureddin Ali, fresh 
from the hands of his tutors, falling into those very mis- 
fortunes and errors which it is the function of education to 
avert. For what is the object of education but to impart 
the secret of true happiness, to develop the mind so that 
it shall sail an orderly and peaceful course among the 
troubles and difficulties of life and not drift incoherently 
after vague or unattainable desires? The end of the story, 
I think, puts my interpretation beyond all doubt, for it 
satirically shows Noureddin at ninety years of age, at length 
on the point of finding a happiness which was within his 
reach at the age of twenty-one.” 

Mr. Agib having resumed his seat amid much applause, 
Mr. Bedreddin next rose. He was a gentleman of a mystical 
turn of mind, and was interested in hierarchies and cycles 
—not bicycles nor tricycles, but mystic cycles. ‘‘ 1 think,” 
he said, ‘‘ that our learned friend in his most interesting 
remarks does not lay sufficient stress on the obviously 
symbolical aspect of the story. He very rightly draws 
attention to the closing episode in which Noureddin Ali 
returns to the original garden, but when he states that 
the happiness which he there found was accessible to him 
when in early manhood he first bought the garden, I am 
convinced that Mr. Agib has entirely missed the significance 
of this passage. I maintain that it is impossible, gentlemen, 
that Noureddin should in the first instance have found 
happiness there. It is of the very essence of this subtly 
mystical tale that Noureddin should be unhappy in his 
first experience of the garden and happy in his second ; 
that he should inevitably complete the cycle of discontent, 
of search, of aspiration if you will, in order to bring with 
him on his second visit the soul-development involved in 
completing that cycle without which true happiness was 
impossible. And the fact that he is made to die upon the 
achievement of happiness in that cycle signifies that he 
then enters on a higher plane of existence, there to begin 
another cycle. It is also perhaps worth while to point out 
that the beautiful Fatima is undoubtedly a symbol for the 
Spirit.” 

The next speaker was Mr. Douban, a wealthy dilettante. 

“We have all, I am sure,”’ he began, “‘ been most inter- 
ested by Mr. Agib’s and Mr. Benreddin’s highly ingenious 
expositions, but personally I fail to see why a utilitarian or 
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doctrinal significance should be thrust upon a simple and 
charming story. It is always easy to weave tracts and 
sermons out of the plainest text, but, in my opinion, the 
only teaching which can be legitimately extracted from the 
story is that we should enjoy ourselves in the present and 
not search the future for problematical and elusive pleasures 
which we may never find.” 

Mr. Giafar was the fourth speaker—a hard, incisive old 
man with no imagination and, as he said, no illusions. 

“ T agree with Mr. Douban,” he said, “ as far as he goes, 
but he seems to have ignored the subtle irony and keen 
observation revealed by the writer of the story. We are 
shown a man, restless and neurotic, never content because 
he will never face realities, but must always be mooning 
after the vague fictions of a disordered fancy. He is a 
selfish man and, like all selfish persons, he attempts to give 
unselfish reasons for his selfish actions. With a fine irony 
the pretext for his restless wanderings is made to be a 
desire to find a worthy frame for his wife’s beauty; and 
this pretext is beautifully exposed by the fact that he 
sacrifices his wife’s life in his pursuit of it, upon which we 
have the instant substitution of the even more fantastic 
pretext of the sanctity of the wife’s memory. Finally, a 
stroke of masterly realism shows us the egoist in the weak- 
ness and degeneration of senility, pathetically accepting 
and submitting to what he had scorned when his faculties 
were still unimpaired. The story is a fine piece of mordant 
realism.” 

Mr. Giafar’s sinister speech created a profound sensation, 
which, however, was soon dispelled by the next speaker, a 
jolly red-faced squire called Hassan. Rising from his seat, 
he smiled jocularly on the company and remarked :— 

“Gentlemen, I am a plain man, and [ flatter myself I 
can understand a plain story. This is nothing more or less 
than a perfectly straightforward account of a fellow who 
had some difficulty in getting a place to suit him, and when 
he did get one he unfortunately died before he got thoroughly 
settled in. Exactly the same thing happened to my uncle 
Mohammed.” Having so said, Mr. Hassan sat down amid 
hearty cheers. 

The last to speak was the philosopher and psychologist 
Schemseddin. ‘‘I have been much interested,” he said, 
“in the self-revealing interpretations of our friends here 
present. ‘The story, however, is merely the expression in 
popular form of two philosophic truths. It illustrates the 
idea that life in all its forms must be regarded not as a 
being, but as a becoming, for the very condition of life is 
ceaseless change. With this idea the writer has ingeniously 
incorporated that other enunciated by a Western sage. 
‘Les idées trés simples,’ wrote the sage, ‘ ne sont a la portée 
que des esprits trés compliqués.’ In other words, appre- 
ciation of the first garden, as we saw, was not possible 
before the completion of a lifelong mental apprenticeship. 
Everyone, I am sure, will applaud the writer in thus placing 
within reach of the ordinary reading public important 
philosophic ideas such as these.” 

When the last speaker had finished, the President arose. 
“Gentlemen,’? he said, “I think you will all agree that 
never before have we had such various and conflicting 
views expressed with regard to a single work of art. Indeed, 
so conflicting are they that it is quite impossible for me to 
sum up the individual expositions and extract, as we usually 
do, the general conclusions. I propose, therefore, that we 
invite the talented author of the story to our next meeting 
with the object of learning from him the correct interpre- 
tation.” 

This suggestion was received with unanimous approval 
and the matter was arranged. 

At the following meeting the President, after introducing 
the talented author, addressed him as follows :— 

“ Sir, your well-known and fascinating story, ‘ The Garden 
of Noureddin Ali,’ which was read and discussed at our 
last meeting, has been the subject of great diversity of 
opinion. I will therefore, if you will permit me, read you 


the interpretations of each of our members, and then I 
will ask you to be so good as to tell us which one is right.” 

The President then read all the interpretations and, 
turning to the talented author, he requested him to indicate 
the correct one. 

“They are all correct,” replied the talented author. 

This unexpected reply somewhat nonplussed the assembly, 
but happily the President rose to the occasion. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
he said, “I should rather have asked you which of the 
interpretations you yourself had in mind when composing 
the story.” 

“None of them,” replied the talented author. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


THOU HAST THY WILL 


HOU hast thy will, O raptured lover. 
Hold her so long as thy will last— 


A year, a moment ; and when past, 
No longer seek to hold her fast. 


Bosom to bosom, let thy lips cover 
Protesting words, delaying sighs. 
While thy will lasts, absorb her eyes, 

Soothe her quick ear with softer lies. 


Hast, then, thy will, O raptured lover ? 
That silence, the responsive heat 
Of flowing side and trembling feet, 
Is this thy will, so soon complete ? 


No! Even though thy drooped head cover 
Her head, a low voice breathes: “* Refrain!” 
Her breast sinks, cold is every vein, 

From hers falls thy cold hand again. 


Hast thou thy will, O raptured lover ? 
There when gray morning bares the hill 
Between old woods, and waters spill 

From steep to steep, thy heart fulfil. 


Green branches there thy body cover, 
Grass fingers tangle round thy feet ; 
*Tis water’s voice, so clear and sweet, 
And shadows cool that part and meet. 
Joun FREEMAN. 


Art 


ART AND INDUSTRIALISM 


UTURE historians, when they review the art of 
F the first hundred and forty years after the French 
Revolution, will doubtless divide it into two periods 
—the first a period of about sixty years, evidencing 
reactions directly attributable to the Revolution and half- 
hearted attempts to continue the luxury-art of the old 
régime, and the second a period extending from about 1850 
to the present day, during which the artists have been 
influenced by subconscious reactions attributable to the 
growth of industrialism and the developments of 
photography. 

Edward Wadsworth’s drawings of the Black Country, 
which attracted so much attention when exhibited in London 
in the spring, and which form the subject of the volume 
de luxe before me,* typify the most recent artistic reactions 
of the second period. They proclaim, in fact, the end of 
this period and herald, possibly, the beginning of a new one. 
This will become immediately apparent if we look at the 


* The Black Country. Drawings by Edward Wadsworth. With a 
Preface by Arnold Bennett. Ovid Press. 21s. net. 
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various forms which the reactions towards industrialism 
and photography have taken in the last sixty or seventy 
years, 

In the beginning we observe among the artists a univer- 
sally hostile attitude to industrialism. Ruskin’s denun- 
ciations were indicative of the temper of his day, which 
expressed itself in classicism and romanticism in France 
and, in England, in pseudo-medievalism and anecdotage. 
But it is soon possible to detect signs of a desire to com- 
promise. Millet and his school in France, Cathier, de Groot 
and Meunier in Belgium and, at a later date, Frank 
Brangwyn in England represent the artists’ contribution to 
the new doctrine of the Dignity of Labour forged by a 
nervous bourgeoisie as a weapon of protective politeness, 
But this sentimental compromise could not hold the field 
for long, the spirit behind it was too palpably foolish or 
insincere to capture the respect of new generations, and 
the gentle—albeit Herculean—navvies have now been 
handed over to the Fleet Street hacks, who find them very 
useful when a male figure is required to typify “‘ Industry” 
or an effective foil is demanded to set off the graces of the 
draped lady with a palette who habitually typifies “Art.” 

Wadsworth’s attitude to industrialism is quite free from 
this complex of the Dignity of Labour; it is an attitude 
which would have been almost as unthinkable in the nine- 
teenth century as it would, obviously, have been in the time 
of Boucher and Fragonard. For he neither attempts to 
turn his back on the outward and visible signs of industrial- 
ism nor tries to reconcile them with sensual and luxurious 
life ; he has simply accepted them as an aspect of reality, 
he has approached them, that is to say, without social, 
literary or sentimental prejudices. Such an approach is, 
of course, the first essential to the production of a work of 
art. For, until an artist has cleared his mind of associated 
ideas, he cannot experience personal «esthetic emotion or 
sow the seeds of plastic conception. When Wadsworth 
looks at rows of slag-heaps in the sun and’ rows of chimneys 
smoking against the iron skies of the Black Country, his 
mind—from the point of view of a man of letters or a Labour 
Member or a Welfare Worker—is simply a blank. But it 
is anything but a blank from the point of view of an artist; 
it is full of plastic ideas engendered by esthetic emotion. 
Because, strange as it may appear to those who think of 
beauty in terms of Greek sculpture and Renaissance painting, 
this young modern artist takes a genuine delight in the 
hard lines and textures, the glittering lights and crisp 
shadows, the ascetic colours and huge unadorned forms of 
industrial machinery. The logic of these things, their 
structural coherence, their freedom from trimmings and 
unnecessary excrescences, and their independence of tra- 
ditional formule of beauty make direct appeals to his tem- 
perament. He has looked upon them and recognised in 
them the material for pictorial art, and in so doing he has 
proved that his conception of art differs as much from the 
nineteenth-century conception, as his attitude to indus- 
trialism differs from the attitude of Meunier and Brangwyn. 

To appreciate Wadsworth’s conception of pictorial art 
we must examine his work in relation to the reactions set on 
foot by photography. For no artist of the last fifty years 
is immune from these reactions. Photography has now 
achieved by mechanical means that which generations of 
artists have laboured painfully to accomplish by hand, and 
it has demonstrated ipso facto the futility, from the ssthetic 
point of view, of the achievement. The intelligent artists 
of to-day are content to leave the recording function to the 
camera, and the great realistic painters of the past, if they 
were suddenly reborn in our midst, would, I imagine, be the 
first to recognise the futility of competing with the incom- 
parable efficiency of the machine in this particular field. 
But their art would suffer from the recognition just as the 
art of so many modern artists has suffered from it. They 


would probably fall victims to a reaction urging them not 
to positive, but to negative endeavour. 


They would set 


out, in fact, just as the most intelligent of modern artists 
have set out, to avoid photographic effects, and they would 
run the danger of wasting their energies in ill-directed 
experiments or relapsing into indecision and despair. 

Wadsworth’s drawings show us that the worst effects of 
the photographic reactions are now past. The desperate 
attempts of the Impressionists, Post-Impressionists and 
Cubists to recapture the spirit that animated the great 
works produced before realism was exalted to a fetish, and 
to reconcile the early spirit with modern metaphysics, have 
provided the painters of the later generations with a new 
Bible. Wadsworth has thus the good fortune to be born 
in an age when he can approach realism with the same 
freedom from prejudice that characterises his approach to 
industrialism, The nineteenth-century painters of the 
post-photographic period, Manet, Cezanne, Whistler, and 
the rest were constrained to a compromise with realism 
which was analogous to the compromise with industrialism 
which I have referred to above. Wadsworth and his gener- 
ation are untrammelled by this necessity; the spade-work 
has been done for them; they have only to gather the 
harvest. 

But if Wadsworth is fortunate in his generation, his con- 
temporaries are equally fortunate in his presence among 
them. For this brilliant draughtsman has demonstrated, 
once and for all in these drawings, that there is nothing 
necessarily “arty” or “ affected” or “ decadent” in the 
new forms of art which are attracting the young artists of 
to-day. No one, surely, will venture to suggest that it 
is an easy thing to make the drawings which figure in this 
book ; that they are attempts to pull the public’s leg; or 
that they could conceivably have been executed by a child 
or the average academic draughtsman. For no one with 
the slightest knowledge of drawing can fail to appreciate 
the completeness of Wadsworth’s plastic realisations and 
the astonishing precision of his hand. We can turn the 
pages of his book from cover to cover without finding a 
single vague passage or a single equivocal statement ; 
everything is clear, definite, and ordered. It would, of 
course, be absurd to assert that all the drawings are equally 
significant and equally emotional in their appeal. Some 
are relatively unimportant and others fail in balance. 
But the best strike direct at our esthetic consciousness, 
and strike hard. There is no escape from the powerful, 
almost terrifying rhythms of the most closely knit and 
concentrated of the series, And though our personal sensi- 
bilities may not willingly respond to such violent assaults, 
we cannot deny their force and their essentially plastic 
nature. However unsympathetic we may be ourselves to 
the aspects of reality which have inspired these insistent 
patterns and created these burning arabesques, it never 
occurs to us to doubt the genuine quality of the artist's 
enthusiasm or to question the legitimacy of the language 
which he has used to express it. 

I am not suggesting that Wadsworth’s drawings of the 
Black Country are the last word in modern art; they are 
not even, I hope, the last word in Wadsworth’s own develop- 
ment. But I regard them as extremely interesting and 
important because they are, without question, the most 
convincing and satisfactory phenomenon which has yet 
emerged from the English contribution to modern esthetic 
research. We have young artists who are more obviously 
gifted than Wadsworth, artists like Wyndham Lewis and 
Duncan Grant, who can infuse a charm into their work 
which I cannot find in these drawings; we have masters like 
Sickert and Augustus John still with us, whose range of 
comprehension is far greater than anything to which 
Wadsworth can at present aspire, but there is no one who 
has rendered, a more signal service to pioneer endeavour 
than this young man, who has refuted the oft-made assertion 
that modern painters make beautiful things ugly, by revers- 


ing the legend, and hewing beauty out of a slag-heap. 
R. 8. 8. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE been looking forward to Mr. Mallock’s Memoirs 
(Memoirs of Life and Literature. By W. H. Mallock. 
Chapman and Hall. 16s. net.), and having read them 

Iam not disappointed. I looked forward to them for three 
reasons. First, Mr. Mallock writes so well ; his style exhibits 
his own pleasure in the art of writing, and that pleasure is 
communicated. At the end of these Memoirs you will come 
upon a discourse upon the difference between literature 
which has for its end the promotion of action either by 
instruction or by changing men’s ideas, and that kind of 
literature which is purely esthetic and _self-delighting. 
Now, my second reason for being interested in Mr. Mallock’s 
account of his own life is that, though a lover of the art 
of letters, he has always directed his gift of writing to a 
definite end. His stories have been part of his propaganda 
(this is brought out clearly in his Memoirs); he has con- 
ceived himself to be, in fact, a man of action. Lastly, it 
is the nature of this propaganda which made me particu- 
larly eager to read his history of his own mind. 
* * * 

He has been underrated by most of my generation, and 
I doubt if the young now read him at all. We found him 
grotesquely snobbish. It obscured for us what was equally 
marked in his work, his fine sensibility, and the more serious 
of us were too contemptuous of his point of view to enjoy his 
mastery of words. I, however, child of pleasure that I am, 
found no difficulty in revelling in his phrases in spite of 
his social philosophy. Besides, as a critic of other people’s 
substitutes for religion, he was so deliciously acute. And 
then—well, I have never shared that intense hatred of 
snobbishness which seems to be so widespread. The person 
who takes social distinctions very seriously may be 
a fool for doing so, but I cannot get up much moral indig- 
nation against that particular form of foolishness, especially 
when it is mixed up with frank esthetic preferences and 
natural sensualities. It does not seem to me base to be 
attracted by fine names, fine houses, prestige, the agree- 
able quality of ancient riches, etc.; though of course it is 
childish to think a glittering chandelier must necessarily be 
the most beautiful thing in the house of life, still it is not 
more foolish than to think the coal-scuttle must be ditto. 
What is detestable in snobbishness is the obverse side of 
it: the incapacity or refusal to see what is lovable or 
interesting in people who do not exhibit certain charac- 
teristics. It is not the foolishly looking up, it is the foolishly 
looking down that offends me ; not the belief in the existence 
of “the right’’ kind of people, but in there being any 
“ wrong ”’ kind of people. Now, Mr. Mallock in his books 
(and in this last one, too) is not, in my opinion, free from 
the last fault, but most of his “‘ snobbishness”’ is a matter 
of looking up, or rather of feeling an acute pleasure in being 
on the level which, according to him, is (or was) very properly 
looked up to. 

* * * 

He is a man gazing with longing at the distant shore— 
the shore which lies behind him in the past. The interest 
of his Memoirs lies largely in the description of its scenery. 
What he is homesick for is a society represented by a definite 
upper class, the basis of which was the inheritance of land. 
At the date of Waterloo there did not exist in England 
five hundred people whose incomes exceeded £5,000 a year, 
outside the landed class. Now such a small cohesive class, 
having “‘the monopoly of varied experience,” united by 


subtle similarities of taste, behaviour and judgment, and . 


with constant opportunities for meeting each other, makes a 
very enviable society, especially when it is unchallenged. 
There is a delicious chez-soi feeling about it when any who 
belong meet together, and this feeling is intensified when 
they are conscious that they are envied and gaped at by 


those outside. No wonder our fathers and grandfathers 
took “ society” more seriously than we do. It was really 
worth while in their days to be a lady ora gentleman. Now 
the standards have got so mixed, the privileges so precarious, 
and the rich class so huge and so without common tradi- 
tions, or indeed anything in common except a vague sense 
that they are all perched together on the backs of the poor, 
that a man or a woman must be rather silly to do so. Nearly 
everybody picks their friends without regard to the milieu 
from which they come, and that is a gain to all except 
unenergetic, shrinking spirits who want to have a circle pro- 
vided for them in which discordant elements have been 
already excluded, or to those whose self-respect depends 
upon being considered somehow mysteriously and vaguely 
superior to average mankind. Why on earth, then, should 
Mr. Mallock miss that society so much? He has gifts 
enough in all conscience to make adventitious props to self- 
respect superfluous. As I read him the explanation is three- 
fold. He is immensely sensitive to physical surroundings 
(you can see that in his writing); the mark the old order 
made upon him in childhood was exceptionally deep (see 
these Memoirs); and he has always been a tired man, one 
wanting above all things security, rest, certitude. He has 
been racked through life by a restless intellect acting on a 
luxurious semi-poetic temperament, and continually sapped 
by another kind of home-sickness—for a spiritual Heaven. 
He has never been able to make a pillow of his doubts, and 
the confounded zeit-geist has twitched that other feather- 
soft pillow for the tired, a settled social order, from under 
his head. 
* * * 

He is far too serious not to have thought methodically about 
his instinctive reactions to life. The sociological side of his 
work has been (1) to bolster up by argument the aristocratic 
form of society by proving that it is not only not economic- 
ally unfavourable to the community, but essential to its 
real prosperity ; (2) to persuade us that the most admirable 
kind of life possible is that which is lived by the few at 
the top. He would agree with Dr. Johnson, too, that 
“where there is no inequality there is no joy.” The other 
side of his life’s work has been to prove that there is no 
substitute for the old religion. He has flirted all his life 
with the Church of Rome. All that he means by civilisation 
depends upon men and women believing what he has never 
brought himself to believe. .His counterpart in contem- 
porary letters is Paul Bourget, who, by the bye, did take 
the leap. He is very like M. Paul Bourget in several respects, 
only in my opinion a finer writer (certainly a better wit) and 
a more honest thinker. He represents much the same 
mixture of intellect and sensibility, only with a sensibility 
more tender and profound, and he has the same predilec- 
tions. In France he would have been extremely influential. 

* * * 

He has not only shown in his philosophical works how 
ethics and the sense of being at home in the world are 
bound up for most people with a religious conception of 
life, not only dealt frankly with the difficulties of 
holding such beliefs while emphasising their far-reaching 
importance, but in his novels he has traced subtly the 
dependence of particular kinds of valued emotion upon 
a conception of life which implies that individuals are 
in harmony with a cosmic will which gives to them and 
their emotions something of its own eternity. His love 
stories are never simple love stories. In The Old Order 
Changes and in A Romance of the Nineteenth Century the 
novelist endeavours to convince us that in all the higher forms 
of affection a religious belief is implicit. This makes them 
in conjunction with his very real sensibility unusually 
interesting. The same is true of 4 Human Document and 
The Heart of Life and The Individualist, which are all 
studies “in the relation of religion to the passions, feelings 
and foibles of which for most men the experiences of life 
consist.” An Immortal Soul, to my mind one of his 
best novels, is a story of a dual personality and the diffi- 
culties that sort of phenomena present to the orthodoxy. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 
Autumn Crocuses. By ANNE Doucias SEpGwick. Martin 
Secker. 9s. net, 


A Tale that is Told. By Freperick Niven. Collins. 9s. net. 


There are in Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s new volume 
at least three stories of unusual intelligence and great 
charm. The most charming of these, Daffodils and Autumn 
Crocuses, like most of the others, have already appeared 
in The Atlantic Monthly. (It is the measure of our literary 
damnation that we cannot think of an English magazine 
that would so indomitably give hospitality to a whole series 
of good short stories. Here the strange belief that there is 
no magazine public as intelligent as the novel reading 
public is far too strong.) In that review they appeared 
against a background so like them that their honourable 
differences were brilliantly apparent. The Atlantic Monthly 
is a part of Boston, ‘‘ the town of the shad and the cod, 
where Cabots speak only to Lodges, and Lodges speak 
only to God,” and so, too, in a spiritual sense, is Miss 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Boston consciously practices 
refinement and exclusiveness, and so does Miss Sedgwick. 
Too often she has shown herself one of those people who 
quite mistakenly believe that one cannot go wrong with 
neutral tints. In nearly all her works she qualifies her 
vision till its product has the right sober tone, till the story 
shrinks, not too large, not too bright, to the snuff-coloured 
parlour that a lady’s imagination should have for its own. 
Nor, she thinks, can we go wrong with the ironic ending. 
That avoids on the one hand the happy ending, which is 
offensive as loud laughter, or the blackness, undesirable 
to those who do not wish to commit themselves to extremes, 
of real tragedy. And her exclusiveness has made her 
madly cram her right hand mind into a left hand manner, 
and clothe her own quite individual imagination in the 
style (exquisitely adapted to his own individuality and quite 
unsuited to anybody else’s) of Henry James. That is 
equivalent to saying that Miss Sedgwick elects to walk on 
crutches. It is not only the surface blemishes that matter, 
the punctuation which is so misplaced that it acts as 
syncopation, or the allusive dialogue that explains the 
matter at issue drop by drop (“‘ You see you can’t,” he said, 
gently. ‘‘Can’t what? ...”, and so on), but certain 
ways of looking at life. Equally burdensome are the moral 
and the social obsession. The trick of insisting on the 
spiritual delicacy of your favourite character, of inserting 
a certain moral fineness as his or her core as mechanically 
as a sweet-maker pops a walnut in a stoned date is, like all 
other xsthetic formule, hostile to the artist’s intention of 
creating a living thing. If an author wants to write a 
book about a character gifted with this particular kind of 
gentle rectitude, well and good; but to feel that one’s 
characters will not, so to speak, be called on by the best 
people unless they have it, is to condemn the author to 
produce a number of puppets instead of the various char- 
acters that his imagination might have brought him. And 
the social obsession is even more mischievous, for it flaws the 
work in the subject where errors are most detectable. This 
sense of pedigree and wealth as a real moral sanction, this 
persuasion that established people nothing common do nor 
mean, this embracing of every action that takes place in 
an atmosphere of leisure as a fit subject of art, was per- 
missible in Henry James because he had been brought up 
in a country barren of any picturesque survivals of feudality, 
and without the slightest promise of creating anything out 
of its new riches to fill their place. It was pardonable that 
he should lose his head at seeing the old manor house and 
the women who decorated its garden. There he saw, as he 


thought, the principle of beauty that his country had 
excluded or, at least, would not create. Pardonable, too, 
bearing that in mind, his fear of all things that he thought 
were making war on these old perfect things, the vulgar 
and such of the poor as are not pathetic, people with 
sceptical brains, and those who practise the arts under 


circumstances that do not permit them to be suspected of 
being dilettantes. But his was a special case that cannot 
arise again, and it is absurd that Miss Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick, for no other reason than that she is too timorous to 
allow her imagination to find its own vehicle, should keep 
the old game going. It makes quite half her stories hard 
and mechanical in spite of the excellence of the initial idea. 
Hepaticas, for instance, ought to have been a beautiful 
short story. Each of the stories in this volume has for 
subject the relevance of some flower to some human being, 
and here there is a real link between the hepaticas and the 
widow who, looking over a house in which she is to live 
with her son after the death of her loved husband, finds them 
in the hazel copse in the garden. ‘‘ And Jack, presently, 
lifting his dear nut-brown head and nut-brown eyes, had 
said, gazing up at her as he had gazed at the flowers: 
‘They are just like you, mummy.’ She had felt at once 
that they were like her; more like than the little boy’s 
instinct could grasp. He had thought of the darkness and 
whiteness ; her widow’s weeds and pale face had suggested 
that; but he could not know the sorrow, the longing, the 
earthly sense of irreparable loss, the heavenly sense of a 
possession unalterably hers, that the dark, melancholy 
leaves and celestial whiteness of the flowers expressed to 
her.” That essence of the story is entirely Miss Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick’s, and is entirely delightful. But one 
knows, with that peculiar sinking feeling with which a 
suburban wife hears the beginning of her husband’s favourite 
golf story, exactly what is going to happen. When Jack, 
grown-up, marries a chorus girl in the inadvertency of short 
leave, we know the course to which the story is committed. 
The chorus-girl must be insipid and base. She could not 
conceivably be like Jenny in Carnival. This convention 
inexorably demands that she should be base, since she comes 
from the bottom of the moral slope that leads down from 
the heights where sing the indubitably saved who pay super- 
tax ; and it as inexorably demands that her baseness should 
be faced by a particular kind of nobility, with which the 
experienced novel reader is deeply familiar, on the part of 
Jack’s mother. Doubtless if Miss Sedgwick had used her 
own imagination she would have seen something of the sort 
happening, but in that case it would have been her vision, 
and we should have been convinced by it. But, as it is, 
we are not in contact with anybody’s vision; merely 
with Miss Sedgwick’s idea of how a certain dead writer 
might have seen these circumstances if his attention had 
been drawn to them. 

The three stories—Daffodils, Autumn Crocuses and 
Christmas Roses—in which Miss Sedgwick’s imagination 
dictates its own form, amaze one with their revelation of 
the talent that has insisted on thus enchaining itself. In 
Christmas Roses, it is true, the story is forced through the 
fine sieve of the Jacobean manner, but it has a rare force 
that enables it to survive. Mrs. Delafield, the old lady who 
“at heart, in spite of a life that had never left appointed 
paths, knew herself to be a rebel and a sceptic,” and who 
consequently can deal perfectly, out of the depths of the 
knowledge of her own suppressed wildness, with her 
niece Rhoda, a beautiful and formidable young alligator; 
the fragmentarily seen husband of Rhoda, with “ his 
sleepy young countenance, with its air of still waters 
running shallow”; the young poet who is to be the 
alligator’s next meal—these are the people that Miss 
Sedgwick has invented for herself. Their activities, too, 
have happened in her mind; no one but herself could 
have imagined the beautiful adoption of the poet by old 
Mrs. Delafield, her recognition of the one precious element 
in this unseemly struggle of the alligator for a fresh meal. 
There is the same genuine quality about Daffodils, too, with 
its picture of the poor little snob, who all his life had sustained 
himself on the proud fact that he was one of the Folletts 
of Channerley, and who learns on his deathbed that he is 
really the illegitimate son of the dingy, genteel tutor, 
handsome with a second-rate handsomeness that is worse, 
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more pretentious than plainness, and who comforting him- 
self with the thought that if he is not a Follett he is a 
V.C., dies decently, remembering the daffodils he picked 
in the woods at Channerley. They were common, too, 
but indubitably as precious as anything need wish to be. 
Quite individual and quite beautiful, too, is Autumn 
Crocuses, the story of how a sane, stoic’ woman cures one 
of those young men who wrote war poetry with an air 
of having taken out a patent in disliking the war. That 
story, with its picture of brooding melancholy changed by 
bravery to gentle wisdom, represents a real moral discovery 
of Miss Sedgwick’s. It makes one feel, as does the whole 
book, with its startling flights, alternated with its descents 
into the prancing triviality of Staking a Larkspur, and the 
mechanical worry of Pink Foagloves, that Miss Sedgwick 
might have been one of our finest short-story writers if she 
had never learned to read. 

After this sad case of the imitation of a master comes a 
curious case of fortuitous resemblance springing from a 
real likeness of temperament. It is impossible to read Mr. 
Niven’s A Tale that is Told without saying to oneself, 
“ But this is a Scottish Tchekhov.” Mr. Niven has long been 
known to the discerning as one of the dozen novelists 
writing in English, whose works are of the slightest im- 
portance to persons given to novel reading but in full 
possession of their faculties. One of his books, Ellen Adair, 
has a quite unique beauty. It is typical of the chaotic 
conditions of book-producing that it is now practically 
impossible to obtain possession of this book, as it is out of 
print, and no publisher has been intelligent enough to 
issue a cheap edition. His gift (although he has written 
some excellent adventure stories) has always been for 
character, and in particular for Scottish character, and here 
it flowers to something like perfection in an amazing duplex 
study of the narrator of A Tale that is Told and the family 
he dasities, Harold Grey, the narrator, is just such a 
man as Tchekhov loved to describe—delicate and powerless, 
noble and futile, and finding a mystic contentment in his 
defeated life. Tchekhov might have written that scene 
where he sits, looking out at the snow, with the girl he loves 
and her old grandmother, full of joy at the beloved pres- 
ence of the younger woman, full of a reverent sense of the 
continuity of life, the moving belt of lives. ‘In pauses of 
our talk, or even amidst the talk, I looked out and saw the 
flakes come down, spin in eddies, and whirl and fall. ‘ Like 
life,’ I thought ; ‘ like life.’ It all seemed too transient to 
touch, to tamper with.” It records no other note in the 
occasion than happiness, a calm, drugged happiness, though 
the end of such days was to be that the woman, wearying of 
unspoken love, gives herself in marriage to his brother. 
As wonderful is the picture of the magnificent old humbug, 
the Reverend Thomas Grey. Into this portrait is somehow 
compressed the essence of half Scottish life, the contra- 
dicting half with which no novelist has ever dealt. Barrie 
has dealt with its sentimentality, George Douglas with its 
brutality, but no one before Mr. Niven has ever dealt with 
its grey floridity, its pulpit theatricallity, its extravagances 
that break out in the very places that one would have 
thought were committed to primness.* There is no story in 
this k. It is not what the subscribers to the Glasgow 
Library he describes so well would have called “ a nice new 
buik.” It is simply a criticism of life written with the 
rarest wisdom and technical mastery. 

Resecca WEst. 
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Space, Time, and Gravitation: An Outline of the General 
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Relativity: the Special and the General Theory. By ALBERT 
Erstern. Authorised translation by Rosert W. 
Lawson. Methuen and Co., Ltd. 5s. net. 

The Concept of Nature. By A. N. Wurreneap, F.R.S. 
Cambridge University Press, 14s. net. 


Almost a year has elapsed since the announcement that 
observations of the Solar Eclipse of May, 1919, had justified 


the predictions of Einstein, and had thus ushered jn a 
revolutionary departure from traditional philosophy. With- 
in this period books, pamphlets and articles of every 
description have been published in the effort to meet the 
urgent demand for information about the new theory. 
They vary from the highly technical publications of pure 
mathematicians to so-called popular expositions addressed 
to the ordinary well-educated man. Yet, for the most 
part, the ordinary well-educated man is no wiser than he 
was before. Judging by results, we must confess that 
popular exposition has been a failure. 

The most authoritative expositions hitherto published 
in England are those by Professor Eddington and by 
Professor Einstein himself, named above. Both are in 
their way remarkable feats of literary skill; both succeed 
in shedding light here and there upon the subject; but 
neither can be pronounced as finally successful in the attempt 
to furnish the plain man with an exposition which should 
be altogether intelligible to him. Professor Eddington, 
who writes at greatest length, comes nearest perhaps to 
the goal; but he virtually throws up the sponge by intro- 
ducing formule of the Differential Calculus, and the 
“ Riemann-Christoffel Tensor.”” The plain man has no 
use for the ‘“ Riemann-Christoffel Tensor.” He neither 
can, nor ever will, understand what it means. Itis no doubt 
an immensely convenient shorthand in a purely scientific 
exposition ; but in a literary exposition it is inadmissible 
and should be kept severely out of bounds. 

While we believe, therefore, that the failure to expound 


‘relativity is due in part to a neglect of the canons of literary 


art, we readily admit that the subject lends itself most 
unwillingly to literary expression. And the chief reason 
for this recalcitrance is that it involves a space-time con- 
tinuum of four dimensions, whereas we are only capable of 
visualising space in three dimensions. In mathematics, it 
is as easy to write down a formula of four dimensions as 
one of three: and relativity is essentially a mathematical 
theory. To gain comprehension, we have to proceed, 
therefore, as best we can by analogy with three-dimensional 
space. 

The doctrine of relativity welds together space and time 
into one “ continuum ” called space-time : so that in order 
to define the precise position of any point in space-time, it 
is necessary to give four dimensions, three to define its 
position in space, and one stating the time of its occurrence. 
A “point” in space-time is thus what we call an “event”: 
that which occurs at a specified region of space and at a 
specified time. Now when we are measuring an ordinary 
material object, confusion often arises as to what we shall 
call its height and what its length and breadth. We know 
that to find its volume, we have to measure in three 
directions all at right angles to each other, but what three 
directions, subject to this one condition, is an arbitrary 
matter. Length and breadth, for instance, are inter- 
changeable, so that one observer may make it 6 inches long 
and 5 inches broad, while another may make it 5 inches long 
and 6 inches broad. In our ordinary space-measurements 
the confusion arising is not serious; but when we get to 
measurements in space-time it becomes formidable ; for 
what one observer calls length another will perhaps call 
time. Thus supposing two “ events” occur in the depth 
of space, we on the earth may judge them to have occurred 
at a certain distance apart and at a certain time-interval 
from each othcr. But an observer in another part of space 
might estimate quite differently the distance apart of the 
two events and also the time-interval between them. These 
different estimates depend on the state of motion of the 
observer relatively to that of the objects observed. Our 
idea of what is distance and what is time depends upon the 
velocity of our own motion; and according as we move 
faster or slower, we shall judge the events to have occurred 
at a lesser or greater distance from one another, and at a 
shorter or longer interval of time. Relativity declares, 
therefore, that space-measurements and time-measurements 
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are not absolute facts, as previously supposed, but are 
dependent upon our own motion. Since all motion is 
relative, and no condition of absolute rest or motion can ever 
be predicted, it follows that space-measurements and time- 
measurements are also relative: that what is true for one 
observer is not true for another, and in short that space and 
time are shifting foundations, on which we can build only 
within certain degrees of security. 

The theory appears to strike at the very root of all our 
conceptions of the universe. Nevertheless, the way for it 
was prepared by a similar philosophical landslip, which has 
been familiar to physicists for some years past—namely, 
that mass also is not a definite quantity, but that the 
mass of any object becomes greater when that object is 
moving with high velocity. Here again it is the factor of 
motion that has undermined our old conceptions. We used 
to hold in our innocence that a yard must always be a yard, 
that an hour must always be an hour, and that a mass 
weighing one pound must always at the same time and 
place continue to weigh one pound. Now we know better. 
There are certain circumstances under which a yard ceases 
to be a yard and becomes a foot, an hour ceases to be an 
hour and becomes a minute, and a mass which formerly 
weighed a pound is found after all to weigh a ton. To 
verify these singular changes, all we have to do is to get the 
object moving with a velocity approaching that of light. 
And the reason why we never discovered it before is that no 
objects within our experience do move with that velocity. 
All motions within our purview are so slow as to afford 
no detectable change of fundamental qualities. The new 
Physics builds on a foundation, not of space and time, but 
of motion. 

The popular interest in relativity is due, in great part, 
to the numerous paradoxes of the theory, as, for instance, 
the denial of the absolute truth of Euclidean Geometry and 
of the Law of Gravitation. These doctrines are now seen 
to be merely first approximations to the truth. Euclidean 
Geometry is absolutely true only at an infinite distance from 
matter. In the neighbourhood of matter the properties 
of space are modified, so that the propositions of Euclid 
hold true only partially: their divergence from truth being, 
however, far less than can be measured by the most refined 
scientific instruments. So with regard to gravitation. 
Newton’s laws are not untrue; they are true within the 
limits of observation in almost every case where they can 
be tested. LEinstein’s principle merely adds further refine- 
ments, the modifications being so excessively small as to 
make no perceptible difference except under very rare 
circumstances. ‘ 

Probably the most singular conclusion drawn from the 
Principle of Relativity is that space is not infinite. The 
.surface of a sphere has no boundaries and yet has a limited 
and measurable area. Similarly space is conceived as being 
bent round and joined up; so that it is of limited and 
measurable extent, while still having no boundaries. _ Esti- 
mates are therefore possible as to the physical size of the 
Universe. It is believed to be something like a sphere with a 
radius of the order of 1,000 trillion miles. In short, if we travel 
off in a straight line and go on indefinitely we shall ultimately 
arrive back at the place whence we started. Light would 
take about 1,000 million years to do the journey; and évents 
might thus for ever be repeating themselves at this distance 
of time. Professor Eddington even suggests that some of 
the spiral nebule might be ghosts of our own stellar system 
returned to their old haunts after the lapse of 1,000, 2,000, 
8,000, &c., million years. 

Professor Whitehead in his Concept of Nature advo- 
cates a somewhat different form of relativity from that 
adopted by Einstein. He rejects in particular the theory 
of non-uniform space, and he will not allow that the velocity 
of light has the deep fundamental significance attributed to 
it by Einstein. His theory is free from some of the more 


striking anomalies of the Einstein theory. When space, 
time, and matter crumble away beneath our feet, what 


special virtue has the velocity of light that it remains firm 
and unmoved amid the ruins? For practical purposes, we 
must no doubt have a foundation to build on somewhere, 
and the velocity of light may be a more secure foundation 
than space and time. But it stili seems to carry the dis- 
credited trappings of the absolute. Professor Whitehead’s 
position often seems stronger than that of Einstein; but 
the arguments are of a highly technical nature. Whatever 
theory of relativity is ultimately adopted, there can no 
longer be any doubt that the old conceptions have gone for 
ever: the absolute is dead, and all the future philosophy of 
science must be based on relativity. : 


THE THREEFOLD STATE 


The Threefold State—The True Aspect of the Social Question. 
By Dr. Rupotr Srerer. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

This little book of some 30,000 words has had, we are told 
a big circulation in Austria and Germany, where as many 
as 100,000 copies are said to have been printed within a 
year, a fact we can well believe from its frequent citation 
in German publications as a new ferment in the world of 
social reform and political thought. Its author, Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner, is a popular writer on philosophic mysticism and 
the occult. Confronted by the tragic circumstances of 
Europe, he has felt impelled to issue a sort of political 
manifesto in the form of an altogether new conception of 
the true nature of the State. To English readers his scheme 
of reconstruction, in so far as it can be disentangled from 
his mystical philosophy, will seem fantastic. Nevertheless, 
the book is well worth reading, partly because its main 
thesis coincides with certain tendencies of thought in 
Great Britain and the U.S.A., but mainly because the 
peculiar development of this thesis throws a flashlight on 
the depth and character of the disillusionment of a defeated 
and starving people. 

‘How familiar to the reader of recent books on social 
theory and political institutions is Dr. Steiner’s main thesis 
—the denunciation of the one and indivisible Sovereign 
State and a single omnipotent governmental organ; and 
the recognition that man in society has two, three, or four 
aspects which require independent representation in social 
institutions! How accustomed we have become to dis- 
missing as obsolete the old controversy of ‘‘ Man versus 
the State”; the old accusation that communal activity 
necessarily implies bureaucratic government! ‘ These 
party theories,” to quote our author, “go wandering 
amongst us like animated corpses of outworn opinions, 
everywhere swept aside by the march of real events.” 
But the real events, according to the Austrian philosopher, 
are not, as the Englishman would think, the new-found 
power of the Press, the tightening of the stranglehold of 
International Finance, or even the growth in each com- 
munity of Trade Unionism and Professional Organisation, 
of Consumers’ Co-operation and Local Government. What 
have emerged from the recent world-catastrophe as the 
two great realities with which we are confronted are, first, 
the domination of the entire manual working class by a 
“system of thought ’—that is, by Marxian economics— 
and, secondly, the subconscious demand among all classes 
of the community for the upgrowth of new Spiritual 
Institutions. 

To arrest the galloping disease of Marxian economics 
and the scientific materialism upon which it is based, and 
to satisfy the equally urgent need for spiritual development, 
Dr. Steiner asserts that we must sweep away the One-Power 
State and replace it by a Threefold State, made up of three 
separate organisations, autonomous and co-equal: the 
Political and Equity State, Economic or Industrial 
Administration, and last but most vital of them all 
Spiritual Institutions. It is characteristic of our author 
that he defends this breaking up of the modern State, not 
by any reference to the evolution of new institutions, but by 
a fanciful analogy to the assumed “ threefold organisation, 
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PROGRAMME 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 


2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 


3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 


Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penalties 


for evasion to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to be 
absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and 
immediately enforceable, without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 


VISCOUNT GREY AND IRELAND. 


Hii ROMANS, unfortunately, did not conquer 
T Ireland. Rome, unfortunately, did. An 
essentially Pagan people, held down by the 
superstition and fanaticism of an alien Church, 
throws up at intervals the political assassin as the 
rate bloom of a poisonous flower appears on evil- 
smelling waters. His Holiness the Pope prays for 
the Lord Mayor of Cork. He does not enter into 
conference with the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cardinal Bourne puts forward the simple solution 
that the Archbishop should become a Roman Catholic. 
It is at such a sordid moment in the history of the 
relations between the two Christian Churches that 
the editor of the Westminster Gazette publishes 
Viscount Grey’s letter on Ireland. ‘The editor pats 
the Viscount on the back. The editor’s brother 
proceeds to demolish the Viscount in the Daily 
Chronicle. Thus the mighty individual forces in 
world-politics destroy each other. Futility succeeds 
futility. In Ireland Christian continues to murder 
Christian. 

Viscount Grey seeks to impose upon Ireland Vis- 
count Grey’s Law. Now does anyone suppose that 
in a hundred years’ time children will learn at school 
that, in the year 1920, Ireland accepted Grey’s 
Law? To pose the question is sufficient. And yet 
the Westminster Gazette serves up a pompous leading 
article just as if Grey’s Law were well within the 
range of practical politics. Does anyone doubt that 
these children will be taught that Ireland accepted 
League of Nations’ Law, even though the year in 
which this happened cannot yet be foretold? There 
are those who will say that it comports with the 
eternal fitness of things that Ireland should pass 
through a period of unrelieved hell because so many 
of her young men escaped the horror and rigour of 
war. Such thoughts may haunt the poison-charged 





minds of a fanatical priesthood but they are foreign 
to British sentiment. And yet we may satisfy 
ourselves, here and now, that, if there is to be no 
advance upon Grey’s Law, Ireland will remain the 
home of anarchy for years to come. , 

Let us get down to the roots of the matter. Vis- 
count Grey and the editors of the Manchester Guard- 
ian, the Daily News, and the Westminster Gazette, 
evidently in a weak-kneed and neurotic state, express 
horror at the policy of reprisals in Ireland. Yet, 
compared with these four cruel men, General Mac- 
ready is a wise and kindly gentleman. The Irish 
Republican says to the three editors and the states- 
man, “ Give me Independence or I shall kill you.” 
The three editors and the statesman reply, ‘ My 
dear fellow, I will give you everything in the world 
you ask for except—except Independence." And 
then the three editors and the statesman retire to 
the dignified seclusion of the club library, and flatter 
themselves that they have made a masterly contri- 
bution to the common fund of political wisdom. 
All this is so helpful, so conciliatory, so statesmanlike, 
so courageous. Is it not rather political cowardice 
of the vilest kind ? For, if a politician will not stand 
for Irish Independence he must suppress the Irish 
rebels ruthlessly. He must treat them as terriers 
deal with rats, not as cats treat mice. There is, of 
course, another way, a nobler way, a more human 
way, and yet one which presents extraordinary 
difficulties. There could be an appeal by consent 
of all parties to the League of Nations. But the 
editors of the Manchester Guardian, the Daily News, 
and the Westminster Gazette, and Viscount Grey 
do not advocate this. They are afraid. They prefer 
to hide themselves behind the Army and Navy of 
the Morning Post. This is the stuff that Liberal 
statesmen are made of. 


If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 


“ Moderate Party,” 5, Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4. [ApvERT. ] 
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of the human body ’”—“ the head system” corresponding 
to Spiritual Institutions, ‘the circulatory or rhythmic 
system ” corresponding to Industrial Administration, whilst 
the third department of the human body, the digestive 
system, is, by process of exhaustion, left over to be typified 
by the Political State. Not more convincing, even to the 
admirer of the French Revolution, will be his suggestion 
that the Threefold State is rooted in fraternity, equality 
and liberty; the Industrial Administration being based 
on fraternity, the Political State on equality, and the 
Spiritual Power on liberty ! 

From this point onward the English reader finds himself 
enveloped in a fog of mysticism and metaphysics. We are 
not told how the Threefold State is to arise, nor what is 
to be the basis and structure of the three separate 
organisations of man in society. The Political or Equity 
State, he tells us, ‘‘ will have its foundation in those tendencies 
in the human conscience which are called democratic ” 
(p. 67). ‘‘In the economic sphere, it is the tendencies of 
industrial and economic life which will determine the 
formation of the legislative and administrative councils,”’ 
though whether it is the tendency to capitalist combinations 
or to a class-conscious proletariat, we are not told. How 
the Spiritual Institutions are to arise is shrouded in mystery ; 
there is no mention from first to last of the organised churches 
of to-day. All that we are told is that “the spiritual 
organisation will have a sound basis in the personal 
initiation of those individuals who are suited to mental 
and spiritual labour” (p. 155). This vagueness as to the 
exact constitution of the Spiritual Institutions is alarming, 
seeing that the Spiritual Power is not only responsible for all 
education and all art and science, including the selection 
of all teachers, artists and scientific researchers, but is also 
to appoint all the magistrates and judges and to be the 
residuary legatee of all property in the instruments of pro- 
duction. And here we touch on the most curious part of 
the scheme. Dr. Steiner is as hostile to the present capitalist 
system as the most orthodox Marxian; but he is equally 
opposed to all forms of socialisation and communal enterprisc, 
the evolution of which he admits to be the direct result of 
the scientific materialism which possesses the soul of the 
working class. What he adumbrates is a system of free 
enterprise among the organisers of other men’s labour, 
the instruments of production being passed on to another 
user or organiser by anyone who ceases to be a worker by 
hand or by brain. There is a vague suggestion that the 
Political or Equity State is to lay down rules for the free 
circulation of capital and land, and that the Spiritual 
Institutions are to take over any of the instruments of 
production that are left derelict by the former user or 
organiser. But as the private holder is always to retain 
the power of selecting his successor, we do not think that 
the Spiritual Institutions will be demoralised by the 
possession of wealth from this particular source. 

The book contains much original thought and is inspired 
by intense feeling; and what is particularly interesting, 
because borne out by other observation of the state of 
things in Central Europe, is the reflection in its pages of 
two powerful currents of thought : first, a reaction against 
the Sovereignty of a State based on power, secondly, a 
growing recognition of the sphere of religion in the new 


social order. 


A STUDY IN THE NEW 
METAMORPHOSIS 
A Study of the Newe Metamorphosis, written by J. M., Gent, 
1600. By Joun Henry Hozarr Lyon, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
New York : Columbia University Press, 1919. Oxford : 
University Press, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Newe Metamorphosis has long been vaguely known to 
students of English literature as an unprinted poem of 
great length of which the author’s original manuscript is 
preserved in the British Museum; but few, if any, before 





Dr. Lyon, have attempted to wade through its thirty 
thousand lines and to discover what it is all about. It may 
be frankly said that the world has not lost much by the 
neglect which J. M.’s work has hitherto suffered, but none 
the less it is a useful task that Dr. Lyon has performed in 
giving us in the present volume a careful summary of the 
whole poem, with a sufficient number of illustrative extracts 
to afford a good idea of its nature and scope. 

The work, which seems to have been in process of compo- 
sition from 1600 to about 1615, was evidently planned as a 
collection of stories’ loosely held together by a framework, 
describing the visit of the ancient gods to “ Fayrie,” under 
which name the land of “Gloriana,” or Queen Elizabeth, is 
designated, and their adventures there. The stories them- 
selves are of all kinds, some classical or imitated from the 
classics, others quite modern in setting, and at first all of 
them are concerned with some metamorphosis by which 
the villain of the tale is punished. As the work proceeds, 
however, both the framework and what seems to have been 
the original design of the stories are forgotten or discarded, 
digressions of all kinds are more frequent, and at last the 
poem becomes a kind of satirical medley attacking con- 
temporary abuses. Neither the stories nor the satire 
appear, from the extracts given by Dr. Lyon, to have much 
literary merit, but there is a certain artless and pleasant 
vivacity about them, and they have some interest from their 
allusions to contemporary manners and events. There are, 
for example, embedded in the poem accounts of the Spanish 
Armada, of the expedition under the Earl of Essex against 
Cadiz in 1596, which the author seems to have accompanied, 
and of the Gunpowder Plot, as well as a good many refer- 
ences, perhaps more than are now apparent, to persons of 
the day. . 

The “ J. M.” who wrote the Newe Metamorphosis has not 
been identified with certainty. The most likely candidate 
for the honour of authorship, such as it is, would seem to 
be Gervase, or Jervis, Markham, a voluminous writer on all 
kinds of subjects. Dr. Lyon shows that there is a very 
close correspondence between the known experiences of 
Markham, his soldiering in the Low Countries and under the 
Karl of Essex in Ireland, and those which, from the numerous 
autobiographical passages which the poem contains, seem to 
have fallen to the lot of “ J. M.,” while there are also general 
similarities of religious and political outlook which make 
their identity quite possible. He has, however, found 
nothing which amounts to actual proof. 

Dr. Lyon’s study is a useful piece of work, but it is to be 
regretted that in spite of the evident care which he has 
taken over it, it is in certain respects hardly so thorough and 
scholarly as it might have been. Especially has Dr. Lyon 
failed to deal in a satisfactory manner with the somewhat 
complex question of the date or dates of composition of the 
poem. He himself says that “the different parts of the 
manuscript can be dated with some accuracy,” but he seems 
to have made no attempt to do this, and he does not even 
make it clear whether he regards the poem as having been 
begun in 1600, laid aside for several years and then completed 
at a much later date, or whether he considers that the whole 
work was written about 1600 and then revised after 1613, a 
point of obvious importance in view of the allusions which 
it contains to contemporary affairs. 

It would also, we think, have added to the value of the 
book if the sixty pages of selections from the poem, which 
form Dr. Lyon’s concluding chapter, had been placed in some 
sort of order. They do not follow that of the manuscript, 
nor does it seem possible to discover any other principle 
that has been followed in arranging them. 


AN ENGLISH WIFE IN BERLIN 


An English Wife in Berlin. By Evetyn PRINCcEss 
Buiiicuer. Constable. 18s. net. 

Evelyn Princess Bliicher, the writer of these memoirs, 

is an Englishwoman. She married in 1907 Prince (then 
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Count) Bliicher, great-great-grandson of the famous Marshal 
“ Vorwirts,” who turned the tide at Waterloo. She and 
her husband left England with the German Embassy on 
the outbreak of war. Throughout the war and the social 
revolution of 1918 they lived in Berlin and at their family 
seat of Krieblowitz in Silesia. Princess Bliicher made a 
point of jotting down in the form of a private diary intended 
for her mother all the events which she witnessed during 
these eventful years. Their publication, however, we 
gather from the Introduction, is with a view to the restora- 
tion of good feeling between England and Germany now 
that peace has “cleared the air.” 

Although an alien in Germany by birth, Princess Bliicher 
seems to have enjoyed an astonishing amount of freedom 
and to have been able to share her husband’s life to the 
full. At the Hotel Esplanade in Berlin, the home of the 
cosmopolitan world during the war, and later at the “ Bliicher 
Palais,” the historic family mansion, they met everybody 
and saw and heard everything that went on in the military 
and political world. New facts and unexpected sidelights 
upon events are revealed in these pages, and it is obvious 
that the writer possessed exceptional gifts for dealing with 
the exceptional advantages which were hers. The care 
of British prisoners and wounded was the most congenial task 
which fell to Princess Bliicher. She worked with two other 
English ladies in a similar position, Princess Henry of Pless 
and Princess Minster. They devoted many hours daily to 
this task, in which she seems to have met with a great 
deal of sympathy. In helping to trace the missing, one 
friend several times rode out specially to the surrounding 
district to make enquiries and rode up to dressing stations 
and field hospitals, also to abandoned trenches and grave- 
yards in the hopes of getting a clue. “And sometimes, 
when passing a wayside cross, he would get down from his 
horse and copy the name of the fallen officer and send it 
to me in the hope it might, bring some little consolation to 
a bereaved relation.” 

On the subject of the Lusitania, she remarks: “I believe 
the Kaiser thoroughly disapproved of it.” At the end of 
December, 1915, writing on the subject of peace feelers, 
she says: “If only the Emperor were able to enforce his 
will. He is so terribly misunderstood and misjudged. His 
position is too difficult, as he is always being suspected of 
pro-English feelings. He has done two great things lately. 
I only wish people knew. He has forbidden the air raids 
over London and has tried to oppose von Tirpitz’s sub- 
marine warfare. I know for a fact that von Tirpitz has 
had to resign and is not in favour. He declared the German 
Navy could only be effective by submarine warfare and 
had to resign practically by order of the Emperor.” 

Of Count Zeppelin she says: “We met him at a party 
the other night. He looks a dear old man. They say he 
flies over Munich and drops flowers. A lady said she 
would not relish bombs instead of flowers. ‘Oh,’ said 
Zeppelin, ‘ I’m sure I wish I could always drop flowers.’ ” 

We are told of every phase of her crowded life. The 
mornings are filled with self-imposed war duties, nursing 
at the hospitals, soup-kitchens, visits to the Red Cross 
office and her strenuous correspondence on behalf of British 
prisoners and the “ missing.” After dinner, there is the 
usual throng of fashionable people at the great cosmo- 
politan hotel, ‘‘ ministers, military authorities, court officials 
or, more interesting still, men going to or returning from 
the front.” Amongst them all moves this observant 
Englishwoman who, for all her intense Englishness, has a 
profound human pity for the sufferings of the people 
among whom she lives. She expresses the tragedy of all 
those of her sex who are “internationally married,” at a 
crisis of history that raises national feeling to religious 
frenzy. Quite early in the war she feels the coming 
catastrophe. ‘The Socialists are going to revolt—I feel 
quite sure of that.” As the weary months lengthen into 


years she paints the deepening gloom, the suffering, the 
horrors, the wretched food, the growing hopelessness at 


the failure of German diplomacy to bring peace nearer. 
In January, 1917, she writes: “The soul of the people 
is sick of the useless carnage and hateful sinfulness of 
it all. In the Reichstag, the same old bombastic phrases 
still bring down a volley of applause . . . but the man who 
would bring peace and not war would be hailed as a real 
leader and king.” The Introduction observes: “ We see 
(in these Memoirs) the longing for peace and readiness to 
make great sacrifices which permeated all classes in Germany, 
from the highest civilian circles of the Government down- 
wards, months before the world outside was aware of or 
believed in it.” The Memoirs certainly justify this 
observation. 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Lectures on Industrial Administration. Edited by B. 


Muscio. Pitman. 6s. net. 
Industrial Control. By F. M. Lawson. Pitman. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


One of the lectures in a course at the University of Cam- 
bridge last year was entitled “The Need for a Science of 
Industrial Administration,” and the volume edited by Mr. 
Muscio contains a dozen essays by as many writers which 
may be regarded as preliminary studies on what would be 
included in such a new “ science.” The result is a good 
and suggestive, if somewhat discursive and incoherent, 
book, chiefly on the possible applications of psychology 
to the problems by which the intellectual employer finds 
himself beset. Whether there can ever be anything 
which could be described as a “ science” of industrial (or 
other) administration depends, perhaps, on our definition 
of the word science. What seems to be indicated is that 
administration calls for a training including not merely 
economics but also psychology and ethics, on a ground- 
work, of what may be called the descriptive sociology, 
and not only in reference to the particular vocation that is to 
be administered, but also of all the social activities of the 
nation and city in which it is to be exercised. The “ Social 
Studies ”’ sections of our universities are now setting them- 
selves to provide the latter. The economics or commerce 
faculty ought to be (but as yet is not) supplying the de- 
scriptive sociology of each branch of industry and com- 
merce. Dr. C. S. Myers is earnestly pressing for the recog- 
nition of the need for a specialised application of psychology 
—which is just as necessary as a specialised application 
of statistics—to the problems of the administrator. All 
these subjects together would constitute an admirable 
training for him, but what he has to learn is, properly 
speaking, not a science but an art. It is the art of ad- 
ministration, not a new science, that has to be taught; 
and before its teaching can be deliberately organised, 
it must be recognized as an art. Mr. Muscio’s little book 
tends, perhaps unconsciously, in this direction, and every 
manager will find it suggestive. 

Mr. Lawson has done his best to make Industrial Control 
repellent by his extraordinary phraseology in “ the applica- 
tion to industry of direction, light and control,” and of 
“* definition, axioms and laws governing all direction and 
control.” But let not the reader be disgusted by the first 
thirty pages (which may be skipped). The book is worth 
buying for the detailed descriptions of the very elaborate 
“* exposed charts” or “ control boards,” often many square 
yards in dimension, by which really “ up-to-date” firms 
like Hans Renold, Limited, the Chatwood Safe Company 
and the Halesowen Steel Company, register and control 
the movements and stocks of thousands of separate com- 
ponents. It has been found by experience that no amount 
of recording in account books or ledgers would prevent, 
now an overstocking, now a deficiency, of one or other 
of these components. By recording on a large diagram- 
matic chart, exposed to public view, the receipts, stocks 
and outgoings of each component, with its destination 
in the particular finished product, the orders for which con- 
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London. 





OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 Vols., {7 10s.; Sir Walter 
Besant, London, 1,205 illustrations, 10 vols., £12 (cost £20); Geo. Meredith's 
Novels and Poems, 17 vols., £4 15s. ; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s.; 

Brangwyn's Etched Work, 200 illustrations, £4 48.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £5 10s. ; 
Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £6; Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £4 4s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., unexpurgated, £28; Stevenson's Works, 25 vols., Swanston edition, £30; Wal- 
pole’s Letters by Toynbee, 18 vols., £5 10s.; Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplement, 23 vols., thin paper iasue, £20. All books supplied. State wants. Cata- 
logues free. — HOLLAND Bros., 21, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. 
List free. Wanted, Conrad's Tales of Unrest, 1898. 





OOKS.—Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, illus. Detmold, 1911, 36s.; 
The Blue Bird, illus. Robinson, 1912, 30s.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





WITH POSSESSION, 
| nw ee SURREY.—FREEHOLD DETACHED RESIDENCE 


in half-acre garden ; 3 minutes from Kingswood Stn.; 45-50 mins. from Town 

(Cannon St., London Bridge and Charing Cross); 14 miles from Walton Heath 
Golf Links; 2 reception rooms, fireplace hall, 6 bedrooms, 3 lavatories, garage, 
tennis lawn, fow! house and run, large gardener's shed. 500 ft above sea-level, good 
views. Gas and company's water, Price £3.800. Would entertain mortgage £1,500 
at 6%.—For further particulars and photograph write Box 607, New StTaresman 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 2. 


FOR SALE 





O LET (Cotswold)—FURNISHED COTTAGE to Iet. Six 
rooms: 700 ft. up; lovely situation; 2 miles from Chalford Station; 5 minutes 
from village.—Write 39 Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 





EVERY MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Nightly 8.15. Mats. every Sat., 2.30. 
Oct. 7to 9. TraGepy or Nan, by John Masefield. 
Oct. 11 to 20. You Never Can Text, by George Bernard Shaw. 
Oct. 21. Tue Founpation, by John Galsworthy. 
All seats booked in advance. 7/6, 5/-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. ° 





XCELLENT BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets 
10 x 8), 5/3; three, 14/3 ; six, 27/-, pest free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 500. 6/6 
Samples free for id. stamp.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 





TYPEWRITING. 





‘TESTIMONIALS, oe pee ge PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists vided. Mee Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
Mrtaorouran’ TyPINc Orricz, 27 Chancery Lane, Wile Tel. : 
n 1565. 





T *PEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and Leg 4 executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFarranr, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. “ 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist —Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place. Clifton. Bristol. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 


copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 


Hiprtcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


ADY with comfortable house and lovely garden (Devon) wants 
paying guest. New Statesman politics, and some occupation, literary or artistic 
desirable. Few weeks' experiment before Xmas possible.—A. V. D., Somerdon, 

Sidmouth. 





I ) OMESTIC HELP wanted for Vegetarian family at Pinner. One 
boy aged 4. Plenty of freedom and good wages.—Box 604, New STaTEesman 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 





5 “Ss. young, literary interests, willing to travel, wishes to take 
post as secretary in November. Experienced in typewriting, shorthand and 

secretarial work of all kinds.—Box 605, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


PECTATOR, 1887-1911 (incl.), bound, and PUNCH, 1892-1913 
(incl.), bound, 1914 unbound, for Sale.—Apply E.F.,8 Hengrave Road, Honor 
Oak Park, S.E. 23. 








GHORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. Biaxe, M.1.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. Vulcanite, Gold, Silver, 
Platinum. Highest prices ‘possible. Money at once. Call or post. Messrs 
V. Pacer, 219 Oxford Street, London. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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stitute the demand, a real control can be continuously 
maintained. This is one of the devices in the art of ad- 
ministration which represent a genuine though, of course, 
only a small advance in industrial organisation. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
Introduction to Economics. By Joun Roscor Turner. Allen and 
Unwin. 15s. net. 
Economics. By James Cunnison. Methuen. 5s. net. 
An Introduction to Economics, By Granam A. Lainc. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 21, Harrington Street, Liverpool. 6s. net. 


We protest against the multiplication of elementary text-books on 
Economics, “‘ Introductions,” ‘‘ Manuals,” and what not. The three 
now before us—two of them American and one British—deal with 
much the same topics in essentially the same way. The very ability 
with which they are written makes us grudge the time and labour 
which their authors have spent upon them. Each of them has to its 
credit certain little improvements in phraseology or arrangement, 
but it is hard tofind in them sufficient novelty of treatment or originality 
of conception to warrant their publication in a world which is short of 
paper and has none too many compositors. What makes the situation 
worse is that the world is still more seriously short of trained and com- 
petent economists, and of knowledge about its own industrial and social 
organisation. What is needed in economics is much more detailed 
mvestigation and description of particular parts of the economic and 
political organisation, so that both professor and student may be able 
to know more minutely and accurately what they are talking about, 
and may, perhaps, be able to arrive at some valuable new generalisa- 
tions. If Professor Laing, who, we believe, is now at the University of 
Arizona, would scientifically survey for us the industrial organisation of 
that State; if Mr. Cunnison, who teaches at Glasgow, would give us a 
monograph on Scottish shipbuilding or Glasgow municipal finance; if 
Professor Turner, whose Chair is at the University of New York, 
would describe in detail what happens to the Jewish immigrant as he 
rises in industrial status on the East side, the economic world (perhaps 
even their respective publishers) would find the results more profitable. 


THE CITY 


HE tone of the markets has been firmer on the 
whole, but not enormously so, money being rather 
tight, and an uneasy feeling being prevalent that 

we are in for a spell of bad trade. The fact is that 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers are all endeavouring 
to avoid cutting the loss on their stocks of goods by reducing 
prices, and to this cause is due the tightness of money. 
Sooner or later, holders will have to realize, which will 
ease the monetary pressure. If trade slackens off, capital 
will flow into investments, and high-class stocks should 
rise in price. Oils are still the best market, and likely 
to continue so. Dunlop Rubbers have been exceptionally 
weak, and the trust company which was responsible for 
the issue, and is the same concern as that which not long 
ago issued a million £1 10 per cent. preferred ordinary 
of the Austin Motor Company at 20s. (now quoted at 6s. 6d.) 
is not to be congratulated upon the happy way it has handled 
the Dunlop issue. At about 12s., this is 3s. below the 
issue price, leaving a call of 15s. yet to be paid, the new 
Dunlop shares are several shillings below their value, and 
should be bought to hold. African Banking Corporation 
shares at £7 10s. are, I am told, good to buy. On the 
whole, better markets appear likely, unless the miners 
reject the terms offered. 
. * * 


Four more reports of iron and steel companies have 
appeared during the past few days, namely, Pearson & 
Knowles Coal and Iron Company, Partington Steel and 
Tron me vy Palmers Shipbuilding and Iron Company, 
and Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Company. Thg first-named 
company had a very successful year, although profits show 
a decrease, which is probably accounted for by the new 
Corporation Tax. The net profit for 1919-20 amounted to 
£228,318 as against £248,141 for the previous year, after 
allowing for depreciation, Excess Profits Duty and Cor- 
poration Tax, and although the dividend is reduced from 
15 per cent. to 10 per cent. tax free, it was earned with a 
margin of nearly 9 per cent., but the distribution is 
made on a largely increased capital. £96,000, as compared 
with £50,000 for 1918-1919, is carried to reserve, and the 
carry forward is practically the same at £101,301. The 


net profits of the Partington Steel and Iron Company for 
the past financial year were £171,691, as compared with an 
aggregate of £225,461 for the previous four years. A 
dividend of 10 per cent. as against 5 per cent. was”paid, 
£100,000 placed to reserve (last year no allocation to reserve) 
and £26,429 carried forward. A remarkable recovery has 
been made by the Palmers Shipbuilding and Iron Company. 
Prior to the outbreak of war, this company had a debit 
balance of £61,050, but the report for 1919-20 shows a net 
profit of £225,018 after allowing for depreciation and E.P.D. 
The Preference and Ordinary dividend of 12} per cent. 
was paid, £50,000 placed to reserve, and £30,805 carried 
forward. The net profit of the Sheepbridge Coal and Iron 
Company for 1919-20 amounted to £184,039, as compared 
with £156,603 for the previous year, after allowing for 
depreciation and taxation. The Ordinary dividend of 
10 per cent. free of tax is paid on the enlarged capital 
(in January, 1919, reserves were capitalised and issued in 
the proportion of one new share for each three fully-paid 
Ordinary or Preference shares held, and two new shares 
in respect of every fifteen Preference shares held, with 
8s. paid), £50,000 placed to reserve and £33,561 carried 
forward. The prospects of all these companies are good. 
* * * 


Bankers’ letters from the United States indicate a change 
in sentiment with regard to the business outlook, most of 
the opinions expressed being much more optimistic. This 
is partly due to the fact that the crops, now practically 
harvested, promise a much better result than was anticipated 
in the spring. Furthermore, transportation difficulties 
appear to have improved very considerably, and, as one 
of the bankers puts it, “‘ the two unpleasant features in the 
situation are the scarcity of money and labour radicalism.” 
The former condition, it is added, was being gradually 
ameliorated by the forced liquidation of commodities due 
to pressure from the Federal Reserve Bank, and labour 
trouble was “ gradually being corrected by the laying off 
of men, and the corresponding increased efficiency of 
labour.” The general opinion seems to be that monetary 
conditions in the United States will become easier, and that 
there will be good business in stocks and bonds with rising 
prices after the crops are financed and the presidentia 
election is out of the way. Presidential elections are a 
greater hindrance to business in the United States than 
general elections in this country, as the American campaign 
lasts so much longer; all the Americans I meet over here 
congratulate themselves upon escaping the presidential 


campaign. ‘ r ; 


At times like these one expects reminders of the magnitude 
of the resources and prosperity of the United States, and 
the following extract from an American paper is not 
surprising and may be true: 

Do you know that the United States has only 6 ad cent. of the 
population of the world and only 7 per cent. of the land? And yet 
we produce : 

20 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
40 per cent. 
40 per cent. 
40 per cent. 
50 per cent. 
52 per cent. 
60 per cent. 
60 per cent. 
60 per cent. 
66 per cent. 


of the world’s supply of gold. 

of the world’s supply of wheat. 

of the world’s supply of iron and steel. 
of the world’s supply of lead. 

of the world’s supply of silver. 

of the world’s supply of zinc. 

of the world’s supply of coal. 

of the world’s supply of cotton. 

of the world’s supply of copper. 

of the world’s supply of aluminium. 
of the world’s supply of oil. 

75 per cent. of the world’s supply of corn. __ 
85 per cent. of the world’s supply of automobiles. 


We also refine 80 per cent of the copper, and operate 40 per cent. 
of the world’s railroads. r 
Before the war we owed other nations $5,000,000,000. We 
have not only paid this debt, but foreign nations now owe us 
$10,000,000,000, and we hold the largest gold reserves of any nation 

in the world. 

While we in Europe are fighting and preparing for fresh 
wars, it is not to be wondered at that the United States 
should go ahead in a marvellous manner; to be perfectly 
frank, it is also not surprising that they should refuse to 
cancel Europe’s indebtedness to them, so long as we are 
wasting part of our already sorely depleted resources in 
political and international strife, the while they are 
developing their resources to the utmost. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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SCHOOLS. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened three years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 
EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics, 

Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History 
of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. A Brancnu of this Scnoo. 
will open after Christmas in the Country or at the Sea. Boarpers are now entering. 
Inclusive fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras, individual music and singing lessons, 
riding and personal expenses, also medical attendance. Co-education till 13, girls 
remain till 19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation, if aptitude for such work is 
shown. Principals: The Misses ManviLce and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts. 








§T. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, Gerrard's Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above-sea-level. For further particulars 
apply to the Principac. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress; Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

ty; to age self-exp ion by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 











ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free development as individuals and as members of the general 

community. Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and 
external students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Criarx and Miss K. M. ELtis. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


Brvsatey. 36 PARLIAMENT HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 
Co-educational boarding school for totally and partially deaf children. All 

instruction given by means of speech and lip- ing, the aim being entirely 
normal development in every direction. Gymnastics and games taken with classes of 
bearing children. Pupils received from 2$ years of age. Entire charge en of 
children whose parents are abroad. For fees, references, etc., apply to the Principals 





‘Te MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW; 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.) 
Next Term begins September 23rd. Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





S*: URSULA’S SCHOOL, GRAYSHOTT, HINDHEAD. 
Home School for Girls from 6 years of age, and for Boys up to Preparatory 

_ School age. For further particulars apply to the Principals, Miss ErHet James 
(Higher Certificate National Froebel Union) and Miss E. M. Prowse (Newnham 
College, Cambridge). 





EREFORD SCHOOL. An ancient Public School with valuable 
Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities. Vacancies next term. Preparatory 
School for younger boys attached. Autumn Term begins September 16.—For 

Prospectus apply to Dr. Crees, the Headmaster. 





HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


5 Seave 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Nov. 4. ALGERIA and TUNISIA, “ THE GARDEN OF ALLAH," 32 days, 98 gns, 
Dec, 9. EGYPT, etc., 8 weeks, 285 gns. 

Spring. ALGERIA, SPAIN, etc. 

Accompanied by Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 





a ICTORIA,” BUTTERMERE LAKE.—Large Private Hotel. 
Wildest scenery. Quietness. Best centre for delightful mountaineering. 
Moderate charges. Write for illustrated tariff and guide. 

BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN HOLIDAY. 


4 ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 
pleasantly situated in best locality. Quite near sea. Seasonable festivities at 
Xmas and the New Year. Tariff, with photo, on application.—Mrs. Rocers 

(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 








Boarding-House. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 
Separate tables.—Apply 


Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and winter gardens. 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Crayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Degree of the University, 

length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 

holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 








per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on application to the Secretary. 

SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE. 


Bishop's Road, Paddington, W. 2. 

(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L) 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is provided in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of Appointment is guaranteed 
every graduate. The College is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will 
be sent gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEw STATESMAN. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men anpd Women STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 


| Rag seer gee THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 


students, according to previous education and experience. 
Apply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
Ww.c.l 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mapicine, and Encineerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





LITERARY AGENCIES. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,.000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





A UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 
SERVICE. which reduces their labours and enlarges their markets.— Write 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





























SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 





address in Great Britain or Abroad is 80s.; siz 

months, 1§s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 


Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EpucATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of ls. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 








should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
Telephone; 1640 Gerrard. 


All communications 
New STATESMAN, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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GEORGE ALLEN anp UNWIN, Lr. 
q e se 
Old Europe’s Suicide 
By Brig.-Gen. C. BIRDWOOD THOMSON. 5s. [Just Out. 
“The best summary of the war as a whole I have read. He writes with clear, firsthand knowledge.”—H. W. Nrvrnson in 
Daily Herald. 
“ A vivid and engrossing book.”—Manchester Guardian. 
Kosciuszko Poland and the Minority Races 
By MONICA M. GARDNER. 7s. 6d. [Just out. ba yopaanem I. ae aoe tos. 6d. 
i iot. “ Deeply interesting.” —Westminster Gazette. 
ee ot Oe Sane “‘ A very interesting book, which will be of more help to 
Principles of Revolution the ordinary reader in understanding Polish conditions and 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. ‘55. problems than many more elaborate works.’’—The Times. 
‘Its usefulness and readableness are great ; ” it is The Austrian Red Book 
full of acute observation.’ —Daily Herald. Official Files Pertaining to Pre-War History. In 3 
Modern English Statesmen = : coate —-y aie to get a clear idea of the 
enapie e reade “1e oi manner 
By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. tos. 6d. history was made during those critical weeks.” 
“ His deductions are often startlingly original; at the same —Westminster Gazette. 
time they are marked with an extreme clarity.”,—Oudtlook. Is Liberalism Dead ? 
Case Ag i By ELLIOTT DODDS. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
Ne ene ainst the Lloyd George C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
oalition. By HAROLD STOREY. 1s. “ An admirable book.”—Daily News. 
“We strongly recommend to all Liberals this admirable “His argument is logical, clear and forceful.” 
pamphlet.” — Westminster Gazette. —Yorks Observer. 
_ 
Ruskin the P rophet and other Centenary Studies 
By JOHN MASEFIELD, DEAN INGE, C. F. G. MASTERMAN, and others. 
Edited by J. Howarp Wuirrnouse. 8s. 6d. 
Guide to Carlyle The Harvest of Ruskin 
By AUGUSTUS RALLI. 42s. By Principal JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
A critical Biography of Carlyle with complete analysis of “‘A study of incisive brilliance and almost exhaustive 
his works. interest.”—Sussex Daily News. 
The History of Social Development The Origin and Evolution of Freemasonry 
By Dr. F. MULLER-LYER. Translated by FE. C. and connected with the Origin and Evolution of the Human Race 
H. A. LAKE, B.Sc. With Introductions by Professors By ALBERT CHURCHWARD, M.D. 12s. 6d. [Just ou 4 
I,. T. HoBnousE and E. J. URWIcK. 18s. 9 = 
“A triumph of combined profundity of eruditi d One Man’s Initiation 
on an 
absolute lucidity in presentation.”"—Sussex Daily News. By JOHN DOS PASSOS. 6s. 
, Small Holdings and Irrigation 
Satanism and the World Order The New Form of Settlement in Palestine 
By Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. By Dr. S. B. SOSKIN. 2s. 
How to Conduct a Meeting The State and Sexual Morality 
By JOHN RIGG. 2s. 6d. By G. W. JOHNSON. its. 6d. 
“A useful, handy book. . . It is clear and authorita- “ An extremely interesting and valuable document.” 
tive.’’—Star. —Daily News. 
The New Psychology 
By A. G. TANSLEY. Ios. 6d. [Second Impression. 
“A really excellent exposition and summary of the chief speculations in modern psychology.”—Atheneum. 
“General readers and teachers more particularly, who desire asane and systematic account of psycho-analysis, could 
hardly hope for a better introduction. ’—/ournal of Education. 
NEW NOVELS. 
Queen’s Knight The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot 
By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 7s. 4d. 
By CHESTER KEITH. 7s. 6d. [Just out. “ The most daring effort in story-telling that we remember 
“ Told as Chester Keith tells it, this story will be welcomed in Tecent years.'’—Morning Post. Ne 
even by the reader who has never pored over Tennyson’s The author makes us feel the tragedy of the man. 
oF re , 2» —Atheneum. 
‘ Idylls of the King ’ or Malory’s ‘ Morte D’Arthur. 
Lelie Pleated. In the Claws of the Dragon 
By GEORGE DE MORANT. 7s. 6d. [Just out. 
RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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